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q Time is the ultimate test. It tells the story of 


the real worth of any product. @ Fifty years 





have seen the name Layne become a standard 
for pumps and well water systems the world 
ver. The reason is the same today as it was in 
1883... LAYNE means more water...less cost...longer 


life. @ Interesting new bulletins of special value 





to industries and municipalities everywhere, are 
yours for the asking. Address Layne & Bow ter, 


Inc., Derr. B, General Offices, Memphis, Tenn. 


LAYNE PUMPS 


AND WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amzazican City 





Publie Works and Publie Credit 


aaa 


Public Works the Key to 
Prosperity and Public Security 
pRONOUNCEMENTS last month by 
in outstanding British economist and 
iding American publicist strength- 
the growing conviction in both coun 
that 
ram vast enough as to prevent un 
ployment at all the 
ht key to prosperity and public se- 


a public works and housing 


times, is long- 
tv 
writing on “Re 


The Nation 


Said John A. Hobson, 
wery in Great Britain,” in 
May 23: 
[he improvement that is taking place 
our industries must be regarded 
recovery rathe 


When a depres 


<ion has gone on for several years. 


iinly as a temporary 


than a permanent cure. 
manu 

turing and other plant is let down by 
nsufficient expenditure upon repairs and 
replacement. The same applies to the 
more durable sorts of consumption goods, 
But 
goes on, the need for this work 


of repair becomes so urgent that any re 


such as furniture and house repairs. 


< time 


erves which lie in bank deposits waiting 
for investment are drawn into use for the 
This is tak- 


ing place in Britain at the present time on 


reconditioning of industry. 


and in 
Along 


our railways our staple manu- 
this renewal of 
private enterprise there is a distinct push 
public 
projects such as slum clearance, rehous- 


ing, and the like, where a policy of strict 


factures. with 


toward large expenditure upon 


economy was imposed when this govern- 
ofice. Much depends 


upon the amount of courage with which 


ment entered in 
this new policy of public works is pur- 
sued. The “public mind”—so 
thing exists—is 


far as 
well-disposed 
For 
the sight of several millions of workers 
with no work to do has become intoler- 
able, and the obvious truth is dawning 
on our minds that though it will cost 
more to put these people to productive 
work than to maintain them in idleness, 
there are two advantages in favor of the 
former policy. Properly applied, such 
public expenditure will produce a pub- 


such a 
toward this more courageous policy. 


asset of considerable magnitude, and, 
secondly, it will maintain the efficiency, 
ype and self-respect of workers who 
ire sinking into despondency and de- 
pair for lack of an opportunity to use 
heir labor. There has taken place with- 
the past few months something akin to 
conversion of public opinion in favor 
{ this positive policy.” 
And Walter Lippmann, lecturing on 
"he Method of Freedom” at Harvard 
niversity, said in concluding the series 


May 18: 


‘As to a method of overcoming the in 
security of the proletariat, it has become 
necessary to recognize the right to work 
Phe ol 


ganization of this right requires the over- 


as a fundamental human right. 
coming of technical, administrative and 
financial difficulties. But there 
son to think they are insuperable. 


is no rea 
“The essential principle is to have on 
hand at all times varied projects of us¢ 
ful public work on which any citizen may 
The 
work are 


find employment when he needs it 


possibilitie s of useful 


public 
| he re 


any 


really inexhaustible. is no end to 


what can be done in nation to con 
serve its natural resources and develop 
them, to drain and reclaim its swamps 


and its deserts, to reconstruct cities and 
districts for the sake of health 

and The Civilian 
Civil Works 


improvised as 


rural 


beauty 


convenience 
Conservation Corps and the 
Administration, hastily 
they were, and open to many criticisms in 
the details of their administration, have 
demonstrated, I believe, that the policy 
is practicable and sound. 

“It is the poverty of the public 
treasury but poverty of the public imagi 
nation which creates the difficulties 
that, and 
sophisticated commercialism, which iden 
tifies all productive effort with the imme 
diate price in the market-place. 
enemy of the price 


not 


real 


here; and a misguided over 


I am no 
the 
These lectures 


system as main 
regulator of production. 
have been a defense of the essential prin- 
ciples of that system. But there is such 
a thing as working for future use rather 
than and the public 
works I have in mind have this character. 

‘A nation cannot impoverish itself by 
employing its labor to improve its re- 


for present sales, 


sources and its equipment. 
duction but idleness 
rials 


It is not pro- 
it is unused mate- 

that are in the 
long run intolerably expensive.” 


and unused men 


Are Your City and County 
Playing Their Part? 
a THE AMERICAN 


City’s belief in the urgent need for 


a new Federal appropriation of not less 
than two billions for public works, we 
are convinced also that many municipal- 
ities are failing to play their proper part 
in the campaign for national recovery. 

Whether the present Con 
gress votes adequate funds for the PWA 


man- 


s€ ssion ot 


or not, there are many efficiently 
and countries 
throughout the United States with ample 
margins of taxing or 
their and con 
truction needs without Federal aid. Fail- 


ure of local officials to take a vigorous 


aged municipalities 


borrowing power 


to finance maintenance 


affirmative stand in this matter has re 


sulted from the 
taxpayel! 


activities of shortsighted 


who have become much 


their 
citizens. 


groups 
more forward 
Unless deter 
fundamental public 


more vocal than 


looking fellow 


mination to render 


service overcomes the fear of criticism 


in such cases, public properties and real 


estate values will continue to deteriorate 


and the 
be needlessly 


restoration of will 


delayed 


prope rty 


4 New Plan for the Collection 
of Real Estate Taxes 


A LAW was enacted by the 
‘ York Legislature on May 16, making 
possible the effectuation in that state of 
a new plan of collection of real estate 
taxes, particularly ot the delinquent kind 
The plan was devised by B. Orlove, a tax 
payer of the New York, and elab 
orated on in its municipal finance phases 
Paul Studenski of New 

It provides for the ex 


New York 


city oft 
by Professor 

York University 
tension of loans to taxpayers, by financial 
institutions specially organized for that 
Phe would be indirectly 
secured by the taxpaye rs debt to the city, 
which is a prior lien against 
ahead of the first mortgage 

are limited under the 
interest on 


purpose, loans 
his property 
Phe 
plan to 4 per cent 
balances ) 


charge 


unpaid and 2 per 
costs of administration and 
and other 
Ample safeguards are 
protection of the borrowing tax 
While the rights of 
disturbed, 
would accTue 


cent to cover 
investigation incidental ex 
penses., 
for the 


payers. 


provide d 


mortgagees 
substantial 
to them. 
Taxpayers will be enabled under the 
plan to borrow funds at low rates of in 
terest for the immediate payment of their 
current or delinquent taxes and to repay 
the loans in 
In this 
the heavy 


are not benefits 


instalments 
would avoid 


easy monthly 
the taxpayers 
penalties which amount in 
many New York State municipalities to 
10 per cent or more for tax arrearages. 
They would also obtain relative protec 
tion against foreclosure on account of 
tax defaults. To the extent to which tax- 
payers will take advantage of the plan, 
municipalities will be benefited through 
the conversion of their frozen tax arrears 
into cash without any cost to them, and 
through the greater liquidity of their in 
and 
their credit. 
A corporation has been chartered un 
der the name Tax Discount Corporation 
of New York to perform the 
contemplated in the plan. 


way 


come, consequent Improvement of 


SeTVICeS 





For 
new 


information regarding the 
amendment to the Bank- 
ruptey Act affecting municipal in- 
debtedness, and regarding the 
proposed National Housing Act, 
see page 101 of this issue. 
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MILWAULKEF Wis ROYAL OAK, MICH HIGH POINT, N. C. SANDUSKY, © 
1.500.000 Gals 1.500.000 Gals 1,000,000 Gals. 1,000,000 Gals 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y 


INDIANAPOI 
1.250.000 Gals 


EVANSTON, ILL. COLUMBUS, 0 
1,500,000 Gals. 1,500,000 Gals. 2.000.000 Cals 
; 1 ‘ipal Tr . re 

Big tanks are used in municipal water systems more 


and more all the time. The 


like reviewing an ever-increasing column. The abov 
grows, as the years pass. 


illustrations show some of the typical installation 
we have had the pleasure of building. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


2127 Old Colony Bldg. Philadelphia. .1616 “1700" Walnut Street Bldg. 
1308-165 Broadway Bide. Boston 


.-1033 Rialto Bids 
1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Houston.... . 2919 Mai: 
2236 Rockefeller Bldg. Birmingham 1502 N. Fiftieth Street Tulsa 
1501 Lafayette Bldg. Dallas 1206 Burt Bidz. Los Angeles... 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, P 


number of installations 
lo go back over them is 


San Francisco 
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.1403 Wm. Feo 
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Water Supply and Purification 


reece Te 


ater Department Revenues 


Increased in 1933 


\\ TER revenues in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
2.2 per cent in 1933. 

venues totaled $2.327.646.27, and 
expenses were $1,220.417.78, 

» a gross balance of $1,107.228.49. 
ting interest and depreciation items 
$867.615.12. the water works 

1 a net profit of $239.613.37 for 
The sums of $260,000 and $65.000 
tively, a total of $325,000, were ap- 
ited from cash surplus for the 
ruction of mains and for the 
ise of a new centralized operations 
This financing eliminated a 
with a resultant 


cre ased 


new 


d issue. saving in 
terest 
During the period of the bank holiday, 
1933. checks on all banks were 
epted in payment of water bills and 
retained until the banks reopened. 
ecks returned on banks 
id for a limited period to enable con- 
mers to repay the Department. Not 
cent lost, and invaluable good- 
was gained by this procedure. 
lhe only inconvenience to the Water 
orks Department because of the spring 
d was in the transportation of em- 
oyees to and from the California works 
le the roads were under water. 


\laor 
larch 


closed 


were 


was 


\ continuous program of replaceme nt 
| improvement was carried on in 1933. 
ew nickel iron plungers were placed on 
uur River Station raw 
original plungers having been badly 
ored by muddy river water during their 


water pumps, 


25 years of service. A new 48-inch pump 
installed from the Main Sta- 
known as No. 3 main. The No. 1 
installed in 1907, was replaced 
steel from Eastern Avenue to Col- 

bia Avenue, and the No. 2 main was 
elaid and anchered from the Pennsyl- 
nia Railroad to Columbia Avenue. All 
hree mains are and 
valved. so that a loop with segregated 
feeders is now available distance 
from the station. 


was 


cross-connected 
some 
The operating expenditures for the 
Commercial Division were reduced from 
$255.000 in 1930 to $126.500 in 1933. 

C. A. Dyxstra, 
Manager 


City 


Electrolysis Zones Marked 
on City Map 


THE Electrolysis Division of the De- 
of Water and Power of 
(Angeles has plotted thousands of in- 
lual 24-hour electrolysis tests from 
field on a large map of the city. 
information shown on this map. 

eers can make scientific application 
nedial measures to reduce electro- 
hazards to a minimum. The map 
iable also in selecting routes for 

iains, especially trunk lines, since 

ws the regions of least electrolysis 

Where such districts cannot be 

d, the hazards can be measured 


partment 


accurately and proper allowance: 
the engineering design of the line 
According to a 
the map “shows the electric 
lation of the 
tem to the 
street 


report of this 
potent 
water (and gas 

track system of the 

railways. In the actual may 
where the substructures 
negative to the tracks the neg 
blue. and 
where the sub-structures are 
the tracks (the positive and more hazard 


locations 


zones) are shown in locations 


positive to 
Phe areas 


ous zones) ar©re shown in red 


so outlined constitute a series of poten- 


tracks 


ind 


tial gradient curves in which the 
are the abscissas showing distance 
the ordinates perpendicular thereto show 
the relative 
scale used.” 
These data are made to other 
public utilities and substructure-owning 


potentials according to the 


available 


companies and are useful to them in de 
the mutual effects 
their systems and the Department's pip- 
The map reveals any exist- 
electrical 
makes ap- 
weak- 


termining between 


ing system. 
weakness in the railway 
systems and at the same time 


parent 


the means to correct such 


THE RATES FOR WATER SUPPLIED TO PROPERTY OWNERS 
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Proof That Meters Pay 


\ CIRCULAR about 


the illustration below has beer 
tributed quite generally by plu 
New York City and shows 
the fact that 
cent in the flat 
York City which 
uary Ll, 1934, the 
better off if he 
on his 


tobe rt 


ork was har dle 


twice the 


+} 


very ¢ 


{ 


with the increase « 
ior wate! 
eflectin 
householder we 
installed a 
Note the 
table: 
meter and its 
that no 
really afford to 
longer ns 


rates 


| ecame 


water 
Service sentence 


mediately below the “The 
1 suitable 
Th) modest property owner! 


put the mi 


itter off 


IN THE 
1934. 
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While concrete hardens, traffic 
is detoured, merchants lose sales 


— How 24-Hour Cement pre- 







vents these losses 






Concrete poured today, ready 


for traffic tomorrow 







Concrete’s unseen ingredient is Time—the time consumed in harden- 






ing—once 28 days, then 14, now 10. But even ten days is much too 





long when you consider what this delay means. When traffic is 






diverted, business withers, merchants lose sales that never return. 






Motorists travel needless extra miles over dusty detours. 





Now this problem is solved by a cement called “Incor’ which hard- 


ens seven times as fast as ordinary Portland cement. With ‘Incor’ 






24-Hour Cement, the mixer pours concrete today—tomorrow you 






drive over it. In concrete buildings, column forms are stripped first 







morning after concreting, floor forms that afternoon; one form-set does 






the work of several, reducing form and handling costs; financing 





expense reduced, revenue from investment begins sooner. Result, 








a new era in concrete construction. 





And “Incor’ makes better concrete because it is a perfected Port 






O LOST S Ss “RE ‘anal Street, New Orleans, c - : ‘ . . 
NO LOST SALI HE RE. Canal Street : tleans, com land cement. Its price is now little more than ordinary cement—@ 
mercial hub of the far South, had to be repaved. Merchants de- : 
manded quick action so ‘Ineor’ 24-Hour Cement was used. Eight- 
_ “ke re » asec até > Newe crete, ace > i * © . ‘ ’ 
een blocks were paved, a section at atime. Ne oncrete, placed Lone Star Cement—subsidiaries of International Cement Corpora 


one day, was in use the next. Traffic was not diverted, business 
wasunaffected. Merchantsestimate this saved$5,000,000 sales loss. tion, New York, and is sold by other leading cement manufacturers 
omen, U. 6. Pet. 08 


‘INCOR’ 24-Hour Cement 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 





fraction of resulting economies. ‘Incor’* is made by the producers of 
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Justifying Snow-Removal 
Costs on California Highways 


7 (ERE are 3.300 miles of state high- 
California on which an 


iyvs in 
il battle is fought between state 
vay maintenance forces and_ re 


D i snowstorms. Scattered through- 
he state there are 170 snow-plows 


| types, held in readiness for the 
ks. According to an article by 
rH. Dennis, State Maintenance En- 
er, in the monthly publication of 


the State Department of Public Works 
of California, this battle cost $312,000 
last year, and a similar amount will be 
required this year. The question arises: 
Can this expenditure be justified? It re- 
quires approximately 17.5 cents from the 
gas tax return made by each of the 
1.800.000 motor vehicles in California. 


Snow is removed on 29 state highway 


routes, which serve in the aggregate 
some 11,226 vehicles daily during the 


winter months. Assuming that each ma- 
chine traveled only 150 miles and made 
14.5 miles to the gallon of gasoline— 
averages determined in the joint survey 
conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Division of 
Highways, then the daily return from 
the gas tax would be $3,486, or $313,740 
for a conservative winter season of three 
months’ duration. 

\pparently, therefore, the motorists 
enjoying the service on these particular 


routes pay their way. Furthermore, if 
these roads were closed for a_ three 
months’ period, the interest loss at 4 


per cent on some 3,000 miles of road. 
conservatively estimated to cost $15,000 
per mile, would amount to $450,000. 
Considered from this angle, also, it would 
appear advisable to keep these routes 
open. 

Consider the situation from the stand- 
point of business. The State Chamber 
of Commerce of California is authority 
for the statement that some $1,500,000 
was expended by motorists during the 
1931-32 season for transportation alone 
to winter sports areas, and that this 
same expenditure for last year was nearer 
2,000,000. The expenditures for snow 
sports wearing apparel and equipment, 
together with the sums spent for meals 
and lodgings, might conservatively equal, 
il not exceed, this cost of transportation. 


Through Routes Include 
City Streets 


a | . . 
| HE tourist and the traveling salesman 
have long been provoked by a high- 
way that leads to a city but leaves one 
blunder around through twisted and 
med streets to find his way through 
this uncharted maze to another highway 
> three to ten miles away. 
Of what use is it for a state to build 
e four-lane road to the city limits to 
ect with a city street paved 50 feet 


Sor 


wide, with a double line of street-railway 
tracks down the middle of it and an in 
termittent but more or continuous 
line of parked cars down each side of it? 
It means a four-lane road connecting 
with a two-lane street just where the traf 
fic begins to double in numbers. Even 
if the street be paved 60 feet wide, with 
car tracks and parking it means but one 
14-foot way on each side of the car 
tracks, with that 14-foot way frequently 
stopped by cars turning out of or into the 
parking strip. 

Through highways should meet through 
streets in cities. Not necessarily straight 
streets, but so chosen as to lead the trav- 
eler rather directly through the city with 
out having to encounter the jams of the 


less 


business centers. 

The should not only mark the 
way through, but also should mark all 
streets with names prominently dis 
played, not down on the walks or hidden 
on the curbs. 

Streets that are to state high 
ways should, as far as possible, be free 
from car lines. Stop lights and all traf 
fic signals should be perfectly clear and 
prominently located for quick and easy 
sight by the motorist. Above all keep 
the system uniform throughout the city. 

From remarks of Prof. F. H. Eno, 


25th anniversary 


city 


Carry 


Ohio State 


University, at the celebration 


of the Ohio Good Roads Federation 


Municipal Asphalt Plants 
[\ Report No. 82 issued in February, 
1934, by the American Municipal As- 
sociation, Chicago, Ill., there are inter- 
esting data on municipal asphalt paving 
plants. The report states that Chicago 
maintains three plants and in 1933 made 
$2,840,782.95 worth of paving repairs 
by city forces. Cincinnati and San Fran- 
cisco have municipal plants, and Port- 
land, Ore., has a plant which handles 
repairs to hard-surface streets which are 
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ighways = Asphalt Plants = Snow Removal 
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cuts 
plum- 


repairs to 
and 


under maintenance, 
made by utility companies 
bers, special paving jobs, miscellaneous 
services to private and new 
street improvement contracts secured by 
bidding in open competition with private 
contractors. 
Grand Rapids, 


city 


concerns, 


Mich., has a smali as 


phalt plant for repair work; Atlanta, 
Ga., has a plant which it has not oper 
ited since 1932; Trenton, N. J., has a 


plant which it uses for repairs only; Day- 
ton, Ohio, uses its plant for maintenance 
and not for new construction; Spokane, 
Wash., operates its plant on a revolving 
fund basis; and Miami, Fla., has a small 
experimental plant which it reports was 
used in 1932-33 for resurfacing 46,700 
square yards of streets at a cost of $2.95 
per ton compared with a cost of $16.65 
per ton for material if bought in the open 
market. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., used its plant during 


1933 to produce 2.590.761 pounds of 
asphaltic mixtures. The plant is oper- 
ated in connection with the testing lab- 
oratory. Pasadena, Calif., uses its as 


phalt plant for paving streets with oiled 
macadam. Troy, N. Y., and Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., own plants, the latter re 
porting that its street repairs cost 47.78 


cents per square yard 1 inch thick and 
95.56 cents per square yard 2 inches 
thick. Asheville, N. C., has a small as- 


phalt plant, and Lincoln, Nebr., has a 
small unit which it uses for repairs only. 
Waco, Texas, treament 
plant which it uses for squeegee or Ward- 
imite paving. Lansing and Kalamazoo, 
Mich., have asphalt plants, as do Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and Pueblo, Colo. Wichita, 
Kans., has a small maintenance plant. 
The complete report from which this 


has a surface 


material is taken may be secured from 
the American Municipal Association 
( Drexel Avenue and 58th street, Chi- 


25 cents. 


cago, Ill.) for 
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A CATERPILLAR DIESEL FIFTY TRACTOR AND LaPLANT--CHOATE 
BULLDOZER WORKING ON CWA FLOOD PREVENTION PROJECT AT 
YORK, PA 
The tractor was used for work that could not possibly be done by hand, such 
as pulling large tree stumps out of the river bed and then using the bulldozer 


to push them into piles 












Mik GONCRETE PIPE 


Here’s another concrete pipe sewer that surpassed specifications— 


the Venice sewage force main, built across salt marshes which had to 
be dyked and drained. Operating under a head of 80 feet, allowable 
leakage specified was 200 gallons per inch of diameter per mile per 
day. Actual leakage on test made with clear water was only 40 gallons 


»er inch of diameter per mile per day—only 1/5 of the amount allowed. 
I I I y ) 


Naturally, excessive leakage is unwanted . . . but even more serious 
is infiltration which means excessive handling at the disposal plant 


and may force the construction of a larger plant than is necessary. 


Concrete Pipe Sewers with Portland Cement Mortar Joints, prop- 
erly constructed, reduce leakage and infiltration to the minimum. 
That’s one of the reasons why they’re recommended by America’s 


leading consulting engineers. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
| ipo 2 30 33 Whest Chrand _ ae ° C ticage, liane 


Mention Taz American City—it helps. 


Venice Sewage Force Main 
Los Angeles, California 


SEWERS 


and Portland Cement 
Mortar Joints 


/ LESS LEAKAGE 
d LESS INFILTRATION 


GREATER 
HYDRAULIC 
CAPACITY 


If you haven’t a copy 

of the booklet, **Con- 

crete Pipe Sewers” 

write for it today. 
It’s free! 





Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 
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Pi A Sewerage Projects 
in Connecticut 


( yr! of the important parts of the Fed- 
| Administration’s program for 


il economic recovery has been the 


ition of construction of needed 
works. The installation of sewage 
vent works appears to offer a fertile 
of action in Connecticut, in that 
works are needed in a number of 
tions where the discharge of un- 
d sewage threatens the safety of 
ng and shellfish areas and causes 
sance conditions. Many installations 
been held up in the past because of 
the expense involved but, despite the op- 
nortune offer of the Federal Government, 
response has been somewhat slow in Con- 
cticut. 
rhe largest Connecticut sewage-disposal 
project undertaken with Federal aid is 
hat of the Hartford Metropolitan Dis- 
This was authorized by the voters 
November, 1933, and received Federal 
ipproval It is estimated that the cost 
f intercepting and collecting sewers and 
disposal works will amount to about $3,- 
500.000. The town of Milford has re- 
ceived approval of a project for install- 
ng a new sewerage system and sewage 
treatment plant to afford needed sewerage 
and protect the Milford 


trict 


facilities, 
beaches. 
The city of Danbury has received ap- 
proval for a loan of approximately $200,- 
000 to cover the cost of necessary addi- 
ons to its sewage treatment plant. The 
orough of Wallingford is planning to 
construct another Imhoff tank to relieve 
the burden of its present treatment plant. 
In two other Connecticut communities, 
West Haven and Stamford, serious con- 
sideration is now being given to possible 
enlargements and alterations of existing 
plants. The State Department of Health 
las strongly recommended improvement 
it West Haven to protect nearby bathing 
beaches and avoid nuisance conditions. 
\t Stamford, the present plant is reach- 
ing the point where it is becoming over- 
loaded, and enlargements are needed. 
lhe Stratford disposal plant requires en- 
largement to care for the increased load 
placed upon it. A proposal for the Strat- 
ford improvement and a plan for consid- 
erable addition to the Stratford sewer col- 
lection system were approved for aid by 
the Federal authorities but were subse- 
quently postponed because of local op- 
position to the expenditure. New Brit- 
s sewage treatment plant badly needs 
icement with modern adequate facil- 
and plans for such work have been 

er advisement by local authorities. 
iny Connecticut cities and towns 
been discussing installation of fa- 
es for treatment of present raw sew- 
discharge, but plans have not yet 
ed a definitely formulated stage. 
nunities such as Naugatuck and 
ich, and numerous others. fall in 

ategory. 


iditions to sewer collecting systems 


have been undertaken with 
The city of Meriden 


foretront of communities 


in the 
Federal 
been in the 


state 
aid. has 
un 
dertaking such work to relieve unemploy 
ment. New Canaan has prepared plans 
for enlarging the collecting system. West 
Hartford is building a large trunk 
sewer to relieve present objectionable 
conditions. Bridgeport is sewering a new 
area, and other communities might be 
added to this list. 

Warren J. Scor 
tary Engineering, State 
the Connecticut Mont! 


new 


Dire« Bureau of San 


Departme ‘ n 


tor, 


Reduction of B. O. D. of 
Sewage by Chlorination 
YHLORINATION of 


. 


efflu- 
ents consists of treatment with chlor 
ine or bleaching powder, for the purposes 
of disinfection, retardation of decomposi- 
tion, reduction of biochemical oxygen de- 
mand, control of odors or control of Psy- 
choda, cleaning of the distribution sys 
tem and destruction of surface films on 
trickling filters. Although chlorine may 
be applied for one or more of the pur- 
poses mentioned, all of them may be ac- 
complished to some extent when sewage 
is chlorinated. The fact that much of the 
chlorine applied to sewage is used up by 
unstable matters is reflected in 
a reduction in the B.O.D. of the sewage. 
This effect of chlorination has been stud- 
ied recently by several investigators. and 
the available data have been reviewed by 
the Committee on Sewage Disposal. 
American Public Health 
which came to the following conclusions: 


sew age or 


sewage 


Association. 


1. Chlorination, residuals of 
0.2 to 0.5 ppm after 10 minutes, produces 
a reduction in oxygen demand of 15 to 
35 per cent, the reduction expressed in 
ppm being roughly proportional to the 
quantity of chlorine absorbed. 

2. The evidence indicates a reduction 
of at least 2 ppm of oxygen demand for 
each ppm of chlorine absorbed, the re 
duction expressed in ppm being fairly 
constant irrespective of the number of 
days in the incubation period. 

3. The disturbance of the normal flora 
and fauna in sewage effluents by the ad- 
dition of chlorine leads to difficulties in 
the use of the B.O.D. test which will re- 
quire further research before the proper 
interpretation can be made of some of 
the reported results. 

1. Chlorination sufficient to produce 
free chlorine in a stream receiving the 
chlorinated sewage or effluent will retard 
the normal decomposition 
thereby tending to prevent anaerobic con- 
ditions during the normally critical period 
of rapid oxygen depletion. Such retard- 
ation of decomposition permits oppor- 
tunity for reaeration and additional di 
lution from tributary streams to maintain 
aerobic conditions. 

5. In the case of a stream containing 
extensive sludge deposits, the effect of 
excess chlorine carried in a sewage efflu- 
ent may be negligible in so far as the 


to give 


processes, 


conditior 


PWA Sewer Projects 
in Cincinnati 


THE Division of 
Ohio 


Sewers, Cincinnat! 
ope rated under the supervision 
of the Director of Public Works during 
1933. About the middle of the vear. the 
Division was requested to submit a list 
of sewer improvements in order that the 
city might participate in the Federal aid 
offered under the Public Works Admin 
istration of the National Industrial Re 
Act. Federal grants ap 
plied for on 2] projects, estimated to 
cost $1,256,350. Fourteen contracts were 
awarded to December 31. 1933. of which 
including the three 
jects in Delhi, Sayler Park 
bank. are now under construction 

Later in the the Federal Civil 
Works Administration of Public Works 
was created. and the Sewer Division sub 
mitted for consideration 48 projects 
These minor totaling 14.000 
feet in length when completed, will elim 
inate all 
in the city. 

The ten contract plans completed dur 
ing the year 1933 totaled 34.517 feet in 
length. The Bloody improve 
ment. estimated to cost $250,000. of which 
$76.000 is the 
structed under supervision of the County 
Sanitary 


cover;ry were 


twelve. larger pro 


and Fern 


yeal 


projec ts. 


troublesome sewer conditions 


) 
Run sewel! 
city’s share, is being con 
Engineer. 


A. DykKsTRA 
Cit M 


Treating Dairy Waste by the 
Activated Sludge Process 

SURFACI 
plant of the 


aeration activated sludge 
¥ brush 

fully treating dairy 
The plant, located at Hamoir. in Septem 
ber, 1933, was treating about 37.000 gal 
lons of per day. Analyses 
that the effluent compares favorably with 
the water of the mountain 
which it is discharged. The cost of con 
struction of the plant was low and it is 
operated by a factory laborer, who makes 
routine tests. The plant is designated to 
handle the from 25.000 liters of 
milk daily. or a waste production of 
about 92.500 gallons. The sludge from 
the primary settling tank is mixed with 
the waste and digested 
The liquor of the digester 
is very clear, according to a paper by H. 
Kessener, Director, Government Institute 
for Waste Purification of Holland, and 
Willem Rudolfs, Chief, Division Water 
and Sewage Research. New Jersey Ex 
periment Station, printed in full in Sex 


age Works Journal. 


success 


type is 


) 
waste in Belgium. 


waste show 


stream into 


wastes 


activated sludge 
supernatant 





See Page 78 of This Issue: 
“A Sewage Disposal Plant De 
Economical Operation.’ 


signed for 
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MON O-CAST PIPE 


HikK accompanying photograph shows a 16-foot length of standard 

4-inch Mono-Cast Centrifugal Pipe being bent in a 200,000-pound 
Riehle-Universal Testing Machine, which is part of the regular re- 
search testing equipment at Acipco. Ability to bend has always been 
one of the outstanding characteristics of Mono-Cast Pipe, due to the 
fact that the pipe is centrifugally cast in sand-lined molds and is allowed 
to cool slowly and naturally in the sand-lined mold. As a result, 
Mono-Cast Pipe is inherently at least 33 1/3 per cent more resilient 
than is required in U. S. Government Specifications. It weathers 
shocks and strains, both in handling and service. We invite inquiries 
for detailed data setting forth the physical properties of this pipe. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT, BOOTH 10, A. W. W. A. CONVENTION 


AMERICAN CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY DALLAS 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 





Why not remember to mention THe American City? 





Refuse Removal and Destruction 
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Digesting Garbage with 
Sewage Sludge 

‘HE laboratory studies begun several 

nonths ago at the Baltimore Sewage 

ks on the anaerobic digestion of vari- 
mixtures of garbage and sewage 
have been continued, and are : 

d in Sewage Works Journal by C. 

er and Hermann Kratz, Jr. The re- 

ts of the preliminary experiments in- 

ited that garbage or a mixture of 
bage and raw sludge would digest 
thin 30 to 40 days when kept at a pH 
value of from 6.8 to 7.2 and at a temper- 
ture of 28 degrees C, and when seeded 
with a sufficient quantity of ripe sludge. 

One of the next important steps in 
these investigations has been to determine 
the maximum quantities of garbage and 
raw sludge that can be digested by a 
given volume of ripe sludge. Laboratory 
experiments lasting for a period of over 
four months indicate that daily additions 
of garbage and raw sludge, having a total 

volatile solid content of 4 or even 
high as 5 per cent by weight of the 
dry volatile solid content of the digested 
sludge, can be digested with the forma- 
tion of an easily dewaterable end-product, 
which is free from odor. 

The conclusions are: 

|. A mixture of equal quantities of 
garbage and raw sludge on a volatile 
solids basis digests rapidly when seeded 
with the proper amount of digested sew- 
age sludge and kept at 28 degrees C. 

2. Daily additions of as much as 5 per 
cent of the initial volatile solids, consist- 
ing of 24% per cent garbage and 2% per 
cent raw sludge can be satisfactorily di- 
gested with the production of a non- 
offensive, easily dewaterable end-product. 

3. Although daily additions of raw ma- 
terial greater than 5 per cent were not 
made, it is doubtful whether quantities 
much larger than this can be digested 
with satisfactory results. 

The total gas and methane produc- 
tion was somewhat higher than was prev- 
ously found. The total gas was about 
190 to 800 ce and the methane 500 
per gram of dry volatile solids added. 

lt is emphasized that all the experi- 

ents, including the digesting of the 
the steel drum, were on a 
scale. Before any final and 
comprehensive conclusions can be 
reached regarding the practicabilty of 
digesting mixtures of garbage and sew- 
ige sludge in considerable quantities, a 
eries of large-scale experiments should 
be conducted at several municipalities 
ver a considerable period of time, pre- 
ferably with different kinds of garbage 
As a result of the 


ary 


materials in 
| iboratory 


1 sewage sludge. 
ove studies a temporary grinding sta- 
n has been erected in the eastern part 
the city of Baltimore, where con- 


mned produce or garbage can be 
ground and discharged into the outfall 
sewer, adjacent to the station. Equip- 
it is available for the grinding of 20 
s of material an hour. 


Collection Costs in 1933 Cut 
$100,000 Below 1929 
“ Schenectady 


HE Fete of Garbage 

of Schenectady, N. Y., 
1933 at a saving of more than $100,000 
over the peak year of 1929. The Bureau 
nevertheless was operated with no cur 
tailment of 
tained in a and a 
large pond purchased several years ago 
by the city has been filled in to the point 
available for park pur 


and Ashes 
operated for 


service, dumps were main 


sanitary condition, 


where it is now 


poses. 
Bureau 
and 
The 
upon to collect 
dead cats. 

of the 


During the year 1933 the 
hauled 250.175 cubic yards of ashes 
rubbish and 8,215 tons of garbage. 
Bureau called 
265 dead dogs and 307 

It is urged that three 
trucks be replaced yearly, since a 
ber of the trucks use are 
ten years old, are costly to maintain in 
operating condition and are constantly 
breaking down. The construction of 
incinerator for the destruction of 
bage and rubbish is 
as is the change of name of 
to the Bureau of Sanitation. 
J. Leonarp, Superintendent, 
and Ashes. 


was also 


( ollection 
num 


now in over 


an 
gar 
recommended, 
the Bureau 

CHARLES 
Bureau of 


also 


Garbage 


Better Service at 

Lower Cost in 

Cincinnati 

THE year 1933 was a most successful 
experience by the Waste Collection 

Division, Cincinnati, Ohio, from the 

standpoints of both service and economy. 

The number of complaints notably de- 

creased as continued efforts were made 

to raise the standard of De- 

creases of 10 cents a cubic non- 


sery ice. 
yard in 


A CATERPILLAR TRACTOR WITH 
CITY DUMP AT 
A winch mounted on 

the 


the tractor tows 


CAWNPORE-ON-THE-GANGES IN 


bulldozer quickly 


8 cents a 


and ll 


graphi 


combustible collection costs, 
combustible collection, 
ton in incineration, are 
of economical operation. 
tables reveal 
collection business 
the 


ton in 
cents a 
evidence 
The 
ume of 
cost of 
last 


the vol 
and the 
the 


following 
waste 
activity in 


carrying on 


two years 


‘ 
z 


During the year 1933 this Division 
collected and disposed of 10,704 
dogs, 4.635 dead cats, and 299 
dead animals. Of this number, 
dead dogs and 3,634 dead cats were col 
lected from the pound of the S.P.C.A., 
while the remainder collected by 


the watch truck 


dead 
other 


7 £72 
(.0/ > 


were 


calls. 


on 


5.48 $ 60F 


8,415.1 26.81 551 


The cost of incineration was decreased 
approximately $10,000 during 1933 as 
contrasted with 1932; as a result the unit 
cost of disposal of combustible wastes 
reduced lle a ton. The improve 
ment and beautification of the incinera 
tor grounds, begun in 1932, was carried 
on in 1933 by welfare labor. 


cA 


was 


DYKSTRA, 


City Manager 


BULLDOZER WORKING ON THE 
CENTRAL INDIA 
loaded soft fill, 


spreads 


across the and 


loads 


trucks 
the 
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eyans to the master box, 
there was practically no water 
or fire loss,” says Mr. Thomas H. 
Carritte, City Electrician of Lynn, 
Mass. And, that is the same story 
you hear whenever a fire occurs in 
sprinklered property, and the sprin 
klers are connected directly with the 
municipal fire department through a 
Gamewell Master Fire Alarm Box. 


This connection, known as the 
Gamewell “Sprinkler Watchman.’ 
should be recommended by every 
fire chief to the sprinklered proper 
ties in his city. When used with 
the Rockwood Sprinklarm it flashes 
an alarm to the municipal fire de- 
partment quicker and more accurate- T H E GAMEWEL [ COM PAN Y 


ly than any other service available 








today. 

















NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





write for that catalog, kindly mention THe AMERICAN “ITY 
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erially 


nore ago. 
formity of 


niati 
la 


ity ot 


egulation 


portant Decisions of the 
tional Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety 


FE Fourth National Conference on 


Street and Highway Safety. under the 
iirmanship of Secretary of Commerce 


el C. Roper, came to a_ sucessful 


ision on May 25, with addresses by 
nor Joseph B. Ely. of Massachu- 
on the traffic problem from the 
dpoint of state control, and by Mayor 
Dickmann, of St. Louis. concerning 
unicipal aspects thereof. The at- 
nm of the during its 
day session was directed primarily 


Conterence 


proving the general traffic conditions 
country in the interest of safety. 
it the annual toll of 30,000 lives 
1 million personal injuries could be 
reduced. 
with Confer 


marked by 


< compared previous 


this last session was 


nimity of opinion on most of the points 


h led to violent discussion ten years 
It is obvious that substan 
progress has been made throughout 
country in the general of 
laws and practice. But 
was emphatically stressed dur 


direction 


point 


e sessions that unless uniform reg 
stringently the 


ions were enforced. 


ired reduction in accidents would not 


The keynote of the Confer- 
may be said to have been emphasis 


t ilized. 


e need for more and better enforce- 


if 


the matter of uniform laws the out- 
ding development was the introduc- 
of an act to cover financial respon- 
automobile operators, this 
g a feature which the previous model 
lid not undertake to cover in any 

Perhaps the outstanding improve- 
in the [ niform Vehicle Code for the 
of trafic on the highways is 
reduction in the length of trucks or 


ibinations of trucks and _ trailers. 
h is now set at 45 feet. In addition, 
imum loads for single wheels and 
le axles were introduced, and while 
ittempt was made to set maximum 
s loads for the various types ot 


ck combinations, nevertheless a safety 


ila was presented to guard against 
in excess of the capacity of stand 


ra bridges, 


Conterence accepted without ques- 
ind approved of the new Manual on 
Control Devices. which was pre 
y a joint committee representing 
e Conference the American 
of State Highway Officials. 
f which have heretofore maintained 
rate manuals in this field. The new 
il comprises the material hereto- 
ontained in both of its predecessors 
considerable amount of new mate- 
vering the recent developments in 


rt 


a 


and 
lation 


litional emphasis was given to the 
lic shape of the important signs 








Publie Safety — Traffic. Fire 


relating to road conditions—the octagon 
for STOP signs; the diamond for slow 
type signs; the circle for railroad ad 


vance warning signs; and the square for 


caution signs. This emphasis is secured 
by requiring the outline of these signs to 
be indicated with reflecting buttons for 
night use unless the sign is otherwise il- 
luminated. The secondary wording in 
side of the border is not emphasized with 


buttons except in the case of the word 
“STOP.” which should be shown in red. 
and the letters “RR” on the railroad ad- 
vance warning signs. This latter sign 
has also been changed by turning the 
cross-bars which heretofore have been 
vertical and horizontal. to the 45 degree 
angular position, so that they form a 


cross-buck similar to the cross-buck in 


the railroad crossing sign. This change 
has been made so that the vertical cross 
can be used as a symbol to represent 
highway intersections, and provision 
been made to use such symbol to indicate 
the exact plan of the intersection, par 
ticularly in cases where 
ot 


has 


the re Is some ae 


gree angularity in the approaching 


roads. 
[he standard colors of black on 
low background have 


a vel 
been confirmed for 


all signs relating to road warnings. this 
being in accord with extensive tests that 
have recently been made by the Bureau 


of Public Roads in conjunction with the 


U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
In the section relating to signals, the 
most important characteristic of the new 


Manual lies in the establishment of spe 
cific conditions are to 
warrant the installation or operation of a 
trafic control signal. These relate to 
vehicular and pedestrian volume. special 
turning movements, accident history and 
similar conditions, either singly or in 
combination. Considerable attention is 
also given to the use of traffic actuation 
in connection with signals of this type. 
and the principle is presented that pedes 
trians should be considered in many cases 


which necessary 


hy the use of special signals which will 
indicate to them both they should 
cross and when they should wait because 
of insufficient time to complete the cross 
ing safely before a change of traffic flow 

Che location of traffic signals has been 
definitely standardized on the far corner 


Ww hen 





on the right-hand side of the highway, 
both for urban and rural locations, al 
though in the latter case in order to se 
Motor Vehicle Deaths 
JANUARY-APRII 
1934 9.070 
1933 7.240 
1932 8.452 

















cure visibility it is recommended that the 
be 

roadway 
More definite 
sented for 
also 


signals mounted 


the 


on mast-arms over 


specifications are pre 
and curb markings 
both safety trafh« 
all of these definite 
applications of use in facilitating the flow 
of trafhe 


pavement 


and for and 


islands, since have 


It is believed that this uniform 


Manual is the most authoritative and 
comprehensive expression that has thus 
far been offered toward physical control 
by trafhe devices 
W. B. Powe 

Cooperation Between City 
Planning and Fire Protec- 
tion Engineers Essential 
THE same factors which fire protec 

tion engineers must consider in the 
planning of fire protection of the city 
as might be expected, are factors in de 
termining the insurance rates of the city 


These factors are measured by a definite 


schedule in which points of credit are 
viven for features favorable to. and 
points of penalty assessed for conditions 
unfavorable to, fire prevention and pro 
tection. By this procedure the key rate 
of the city are established 

The insurance rates on individual 
buildings are also affected by factor 
which can be controlled by planning and 
zoning provisions The crowding of 


buildings means increased insurance 
rates because of charges in rating sched 
ules for the hazard of exposur I} 
enforcement of wise bulk zoning oper 
ites to eliminate such crowding 

It will also be found, therefore. that 


from the completion of certain featur 
of the master plan which affect the lo 
cal fire situation, tangible results will 
follow in the form of reduced fire insur 
ance premiums, a factor which city plar 
ners will find of great assistance in sup 
port of their program. 

The fire insurance bureau having jur 
isdiction in the municipality involved has 
i staff of competent fire protection en 
gineers who are in a position to apprais 
the fire insurance rating value of phy 
sical features and improvements in local 
ordinances and fire defenses. Much 
their effort. in faet. is directed to the 
improvement of the fire situations of 
cities ~) that it will he ipparent that 
city planners and fire protection er 
neers of rating bureaus and other o1 
ganizations can be of material assist 
ance to each other By this coopera 
tion, municipalities will save money not 
ilone on insurance. but through possible 
reduced costs of fire-fighting facilitic 
and those promoting fire protection will 


secure the needed improvements in phy 
sical té affecting 
. No 
greater common interest or 
while 
kr 


itures defense 


have i 


1more worth 


fire 


other two protessions 


common goal 
| ‘ ) 
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Park and Street Maintenance 

















Berwyn, Ill. Cat right) 


There will be plenty of “garden sass” in Berwyn 
next summer and fall when this community garden 
tarts vielding tasty fresh vegetables 

for the city’s unemployed. When the 

time came for plowing and discing, 

the A-C Model “K” was called off its 

regular job of grading streets and 

operating a bulldozer on trash 

dumps. There is always work for 

an A-C tractor in any city 


Washington, Ill. (below) 


By going ahead with a project to 
repave its main street, Washington, 
Ill., is cooperating with President 
Roosevelt in his program of recov- 
ery his contractor’s Model “K” 
Tractor was called on to work be- 
tween the paving forms and prepare 
a level subgrade for the concrete. 


- ee 


Chicago, Ill. 


This A-C Model “K” is doing its bit 
bulldozer in preparation for the seco: 

of Chicago’s World’s Fair. When our 
rapher happened along, the South Park 
mission had this Model “K” “working 

rock pile’—juggling stray pieces of 
water into position near the south entran 

A Century of Progress. Not only the Sout 
Park Commission but all Chicago has spen 
busy spring preparing for another big Fai, 
Dazzling lights, brightly colored buildings. ey 
pansive grounds—it’s a great show, and A] 
Chalmers tractors did their part in prepari 
for it. 


Albany, N. Y. (at left) 


Tourists sometimes ask how the City of 
Albany keeps its streets so clean. Perhaps 
this is the answer—trash and rubbish are 
quickly hauled away to the city dump. This 
picture shows an A-C Model “M” and bul! 
dozer keeping the dump level. The 27 
drawbar horsepower engine and four-speed 
transmission assure speedy work. 


¢ 


For Your City ne 


HEN you can lower the cost of doing a city job by 

addition of the right equipment—that is a real servic 
to the taxpayers and the community. It has been demon 
strated many times that A-C tractors and equipment ca! 
and will lower the cost of maintaining and constructing 
streets, hauling refuse disposal trailers, and on many other 
tractor jobs. It will pay your city to investigate—a che k- 
up may result in important savings. . . . Write for the 


ACTION magazine. 


ALLIS: CHALMERS 
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THE AMERICAN CITY advocates: 


An abundant supply of clear, safe, palatable 


water 


lighted, well maintained 


Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage 


and equipped 





Streets and roads that are well built, well 


Fire and police departments properly trained 


Traffic control for safety and facilitation: 
fewer grade crossings 

Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools 

Banishment of slums, and building of well- 
planned home neighborhoods 

idministrative efficiency and citizenship co- 
operation in bringing these things to pass 








Installing Water Mains Under Two Railroads 


Jacking Method Used for Installing Conduits Without 
Interrupting Railroad Traffic 


By C. E. HOGEBOOM 
Assistant City Engineer, Wheaton, Ill. 


SERIOUS leak developed in one of the water mains 
A crossing under the main-line double track of the 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway from Chicago 
to Omaha, and the Chicago, Aurora and Elgin electric 
railway, in the city of Wheaton, III. This residential city 
of 8,000 population, 25 miles west of Chicago, is divided 
approximately in the middle by the railroads. 

For water supply and fire protection the entire north 
side population and business district depend on five water 
mains under the railroads, extending from two reservoirs 
of 400,000 gallons capacity and an elevated tank of half 
that ¢ apa ity. 

The gate valves on both sides of the tracks at this cross- 
ing were closed. Repair was essential. Tunneling appeared 
necessary, but expensive. Plans were presented, however, 
for using the Armco jacking method, a variation of the 


The 
this method to install a 
Armco corrugated iron pipe as a conduit inside which 
the water main would be laid. 


tunneling method. decision, two 


approved by the 
railroads. was to use 36-inch 
Because separation of the 
railroad grade through the city was a possibility at some 
later time, the entire crossing was placed at such a depth 


that it need not be disturbed in the future. 
The Method Used 


The working trench or shaft from which the pipe was 
jacked was located at the side of the street. between the 
tracks and was 27 feet long, 7 feet wide and an average 
In the bottom of the shaft two railroad 


apart 


of 13 feet deep. 


rails 18 inches and on a 0.5 per cent gradient, 


served as a guide for the pipe to be jacked. A backstop 
to take the back-pressure of the jacks was prepared at the 
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the shaft, and the jacks were placed in position. 

Next. a 16-foot length of corrugated pipe was lowered 
into the shaft and placed on the guide rails. One man 
entered the corrugated pipe, which was equipped with an 
electric light and an air hose for keeping the air fresh. 
He began excavating with short-handled tools at the front 
end of the pipe, placing the dirt in a cart consisting of 
half an oil 


between wooden rails and pulled by means of a rope at 


barrel mounted on wheels, running on and 


either end 


” 
36-INCH 
BEING 
UNDER 


rHE OUTER END OF THE 

ARMCO CORRUGATED PIPE 

JACKED HORIZONTALLY 
THE TRACKS 


As excavation proceeded towards the north ahead of the 


pipe, it was jacked forward. A total of 80 feet of pipe 
was placed in this way under the Northwestern tracks, 
additional sections of the pipe being lowered into the 
shaft and riveted onto the sections previously jacked. 
Two thicknesses of sheet metal with the corrugations run- 
ring longitudinally were attached to the top of the pipe 
to reduce possible friction of the fill on the transverse 
corrugations of the pipe. 

The line and grade were checked every 10 feet. No 
difficulty was encountered in keeping the pipe on line and 


grade. The soil was of a sandy nature and easy to ex- 


cavate, bul it was not unstable in spite of the many 
which crossed above at full speed. 
Jacking the Second Line 

When the 80 feet of corrugated iron pipe or conduit 
to the north was in place, the jacking set-up was reverse: 
and 48 feet of pipe was jacked in the opposite direction, 
under the electric railroad. Here the soil was found to be 
a water-bearing gravel, much more unstable than the soil 
encountered to the north. 

While a 50-ton hydraulic jack had been sufficient for 
the first part of the job, it now became necessary to use 
When 40 of the 48 feet had been jacked, the 


pipe “froze” and refused to budge. 


two jacks, 
By disconnecting the 
cuter one of the two corrugated sheets or “shields” from 
the top of the pipe, the pressure on top of the pipe was 
between the two 
sheets was much less than between the outer sheet and 


reduced; in other words, the friction 


the gravel. It was then possible to complete the remaining 
& feet of jacking. It was necessary to work 24 hours per 
day while jacking through the gravel to keep the pipe 
moving and not let the gravel settle too tightly around the 
pipe and stop it. 

Upon completion of the two jacking jobs, the equip- 
ment was removed from the shaft and a 24-foot length of 
36-inch pipe lowered into place and connected to the ad- 
jacent ends of the jacked pipe. Backfilling the shaft was 
then started and the sheeting pulled. 


TWO MEN OPERATING THE JACK 
THAT FORCED THE PIPE THROUGH 
THE RAILROAD EMBANKMENT 
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xt, a shaft was dug at each end of the new corru- 
| conduit to make it possible to place the water main; 
ilso to extend the conduit an additional 6 feet at the 

ind 12 feet at the south in anticipation of future 
This gave the conduit 


128 feet had 


nine of the railway roadbed. 
tal length of 170 feet, of 
d. 


veral inches ot fine sand was placed in the bottom 


which been 


corrugated conduit or tunnel to serve as a bed for 


inch water pipe. Planks were placed on the sand. 

pipe joints were made in the shaft, and the pipe was 

ed into the conduit on rollers. It was a simple mat 
) put on the reducers and elbows to connect the new 
with the existing 6-inch main. 

\ manhole was built at the south end of the conduit 

d an 8-inch vent at the north end. This gives access 

the water main in case of any trouble, and also provides 


ficient ventilation. 
Rate of Progress and Costs 


[he rate of progress achieved in jacking the 36-inch 
pipe through the sandy soil to the north of the shaft was 
1.3 feet per hour, and through the gravel to the south was 
0.8-foot per hour. This rate was computed by including 
the time used in the actual excavating and in the jacking 
process, lowering and riveting the pipe, and attaching the 
corrugated sheets to the top of the pipe. 

otal labor costs on this job, including the laying and 
onnecting of the new water main, building the manhole, 
not overhead and 


time, etc., but including 


The cost of all mate 


watchman’s 
profit, was approximately $1,809. 


CITY for 


rials, including the corrugated pipe, lumber for the shaft, 
rental of jacking equipment, the water main and fittings, 
manhole material and sand for the conduit floor, was ap- 
proximately $1,650. This we figured was a very reason 
able cost for doing a job of this character. 

Besides resulting in an economical installation and en- 
abling future repairs to be made inside the tunnel or con 
advantages, 


duit, this type of installation gave other name- 


safety to 


rail 


ly: no effect on the mains from trafhic vibration: 


the workmen: ind freedom from slow orders on the 


road during construction. 
Leaks in Other Lines 


the city of Wheaton 
has installed three others under the railroad tracks also by 
the jacking method: In 1932, a leak developed in a 10 
inch water main under the tracks at Cross Street. A tun 
nel 1O2 feet 


of 36-inch, 8-g 


Since the installation of this tunnel. 


142 feet in length was installed, for which 

gage Armco corrugated pipe was jacked into 
place, and 40 feet of lighter gage pipe laid in the shaft. 
installed 


under the electric railroad in relocating a 6-inch water 


in the same year a 48-foot tunnel was similarly 
main. In 1933, a 12-inch water main was designed as a part 
of a large feeder system, to pass under the two railroads 
at West Street. In this case 94 feet of 36-inch, | 
corrugated iron pipe was jacked into place and 25 


gage 
> feet 
inserted in the gap in the shaft. 

All of these installations have very satisfactorily demon- 
strated the advantages of this method of providing cross- 
ings under railroad tracks, where the constant passage of 
heavy trains makes ordinary timbered tunnels impracticable. 


Keeping Up Appearances 


Street Cleaning an Important Factor in Impressing Visitors 


By FRANK GRASSER, Jr. 


Superintendent of Streets, 


Kenosha, Wis. 


HE city of Kenosha is situated on Lake Michigan 
about 60 miles north of Chicago. Because of its 
location and large manufacturing establishments, the 
city has become an important trade center and consequent- 
ly has many visitors. A visitor’s first impression is often 
a lasting one, and there is no doubt that the deciding fac- 
tor in this impression is the condition of the streets over 
which he is obliged to travel. The Public Works Depart- 
ment of Kenosha set out to make this impression as favor- 
able as possible in spite of the reduced budget and small 
working crew. 
One of the first things done was to level the depressions 
n the streets, especially along the curb and gutter lines. 
\iter these adjustments, it was found that with the aid 


ol two motor pick-up sweepers it was possible to sweep the 


¥2 miles of paved streets at regular intervals and to reduce 
In addition, the two busi- 
ess districts, consisting of about 12 miles, are swept reg- 


larly every morning between the hours of 5 and 7, when 
w cars are parked on the streets. 


street-cleaning costs materially. 


One trucking crew 
sposes of the sweepings from both pick-up sweepers. In 


the spring and fall, however, one truck is added for a short 
period for special clean-up work. 

Very little hand sweeping is done in Kenosha. One man 
is employed in the downtown district to clean the cross- 
walks and alleys, and one man each in the north, south 
and west districts attends to the crosswalks, alleys and such 
streets as are not accessible to the motor sweepers. One 
!-ton truck and a crew gather up the piles of sweepings 
left by the hand sweepers. 

The result of the systematic street-cleaning program is 
that Kenosha is kept in a sanitary and presentable condi- 
tion at all the 


tremendous 


times. It is impossible to over-estimat 


advertising value of clean streets. Tourists 
spread this information wherever they travel, and local 
the effective The 
city of Kenosha realizes that the civic pride of its citizens 
and the Publi 
Works Department aims to keep up to their expectations 


at all times. 


citizens become city’s most boosters. 


is one of its most valuable 


possessions, 
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How a Roman Highway Was Built and Used 






Painstaking Research and Construction Produce Remarkable Medel 


RIP over the Appian Way, the most famous road 


of ancient Rome, may be experienced in mind in 


viewing the model ol 
pared by the U. S. 
building the road 


tic facts about the 


that enduring highway pre- 
Public Roads. Methods of 


are shown in detail, as well as authen- 


Bureau of 


trafic on the highway. Extended 


and careful investigation by the Bureau disclosed exact 


information as to the design of this most famous highway 


in history. methods of construction, and the various types 


of traflic on the road, 
In the fore rround of the model may be seen the admin- 
istrator of the work discussing ways and means for build- 


The other 
the contractor. 


ing the road shown on the plans. two men in 


the group of three are the engineer and 
(ne of 


with a groma. 


may be seen aligning, 
(nother 


levels 


the engines rs assistants 
a stake held by 


party 


another assistant. 


member of the surveying is shown running 


with a chorobates, while his assistant holds a leveling rod, 


for him to sight on. 
The Foundation 


This model is designed to show a typical condition of a 
roadway built upon comparatively firm upland terrain. 
Where 


were encountered, the Roman engineers first built a frame- 


marshy regions or generally unstable foundations 


work of carpentry The joints o1 sleepers were made of 
an oak that was not susceptible to warping or shrink- 
age lo protect this timber from the destructive effect of 
the superimposed lime mixed with other materials, they 
bed of 

‘ 


mn this stratum of 


covered it with a rushes Or seeds, or sometimes 


straw { pe reeds or straw was laid the 








PROJECTION OF 
BY 


AN ISOMETRIC 
THE 


| Ss 

















THE MODEL OF 
BUREAL 





foundation, and the remainder of the construction “ 
ceeded in the same manner as on the firm ground, wit! 
exception that the total thickness of masonry seems 


have been reduced in order to lessen the dead load of 


roadway upon the marshy subsoil. 

Upon solid ground the margins of the roadway were 
marked by two parallel furrows of a wheel plow about 
iO feet apart. Following the location of these furrows, 
two parallel trenches were excavated to determine the na- 
ture of the subsoil and the depth to a solid foundation. 
The mattock and_ pick. 
Then the excavators, aided by a porter with a basket upon 
his back, removed the earth between the trenches to the 
level of the roadbed. A ramp was used by the porter for 
reaching the elevation of the undisturbed ground surfac: 

Where unsuitable material was encountered, it was re 
moved and replaced with firm subsoil, which was thor- 
oughly compacted with a tamper. If a firm bed could not 
be obtained thus, wooden piles were driven into the foun- 
The roadbed was then carefully shaped and levy- 
Even where the 


excavator used a shovel and a 


dation. 
eled to receive the surfacing materials. 
excavation revealed a comparatively firm foundation, the 
subsoil was always carefully rammed before proceeding 


further. 
The Bedding Course 


Upon the roadbed, prepared as described above, there 
was spread a bedding course of sand from 4 to 6 inches 


made of lime 
This 


bedding course accommodated the irregularities in the un- 


in thickness, or mortar about one inch thick, 
and sand or hassock, a soft, calcareous limestone. 





APPIAN WAY (V/A APPIA 


CTION BE GUN BY APPIU/ CL AU 
LN/OR OF ROME, 3/2 BC 





4 SECTION OF THE APPIAN WAY PREPARED 


OF PUBLIC ROADS 
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-sed lower side of the stones used in the first course 


asonry. While spreading the bedding layer, the mor- 
worker sat upon a stool in order to better use his long 
wel. The mortar probably had been spread first to a 
form thickness with a rake. The lime was slaked in a 
heside the road and later mixed with sand with a long- 
dled hoe to form the mortar. Meanwhile another pit 
The mortar was carried to the 


ime was being slaked. 
| with the aid of a two-man hod. 


The water for slak- 

the lime was brought to the pits in earthenware jars 
ried upon the heads of the water bearers. Sometimes 
shaped wooden troughs were used to transport the water 
n the source of supply. 


The First Course 


Into the laid the first 
This course consisted of two layers of flat stones cemented 
None of the 


nes was permitted to be of a size smaller than would 


bedding course was course. 


together with well-tempered lime mortar. 





fill a man’s hand, and the largest of the stones were 
ranged along the sides of the causeway to act in the nature 
Where lime mortar was not avail- 
The 


first course varied in thickness from 10 inches in good 


of a retaining wall. 
able, the stones were cemented together with clay. 
eround to 2 feet in bad ground. Since the purpose of this 
course was to supply solidity, almost any kind of stone 
was used, depending upon its local availability. The 
softer stone was used in the first course and even in the 
next two courses, and the hard stone was reserved for the 
wearing surface. * 
Ordinary masons placed the stones for the first course. 
For cutting the stone they employed a chisel and mallet, 
iron wedges, the adze, and a saw. 
trowel, a mortar bucket, and a level. The heavier stones 
were suspended by cords from poles passed over the 
shoulders of the porters. 


Masons also used a 


For moving the heavier stones 
into position they used a crowbar. 


The Second Course 


This second bed was made of broken stones smaller 
than those used in the first course and mixed with lime. 
tor this layer freshly broken stones were used in the 

tio of three parts of stone to one part of quicklime. 
hen, however, the aggregate came from old buildings, 
idditional portion of lime was used in the ratio of two 
ts of lime to five parts of aggregate. The rammer was 
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t. This 


whether formed of gravel or débris, was 9 inches in thick- 


laver, 


used to strengthen, equalize, ind smooth 


ness after being thoroughly rammed. 
The initial step in laying this course consisted in spread- 
rake. 


The gravel or débris was then dumped upon the mortar 


ing a layer of mortar over the first course with a 


and pounded into it with the tamper. The mortar was 
used in such a quantity that voids remained in the sur 
face of the gravel or débris to which the next layer would 
form a substantial bond. Where the aggregate for this 
work was transported for a considerable distance, two 
wheeled vehicles with basket bodies were regularly em- 
carrying heavy burdens, general drawn by 


} loved for 


oxen, 
The Third Course 


Into the interstices left in the surface of the preced- 


ing course the third layer was bonded. It was a cement 
mortar composed ol cravel or coarse sand and freshly 
\ PHOTOGRAPH 
O} PHI APPIAN 
WAY MODEI 


laked 
layers each compacted with a roller. At 
course Was about ] 


hot lime. This course was placed in successive 


this 
foot thick and in the central section 
the thickness was increased to 11% feet to form the crown. 


the sides 


into this freshly-laid mortar was bedded the wearing sur- 
face. The nucleus material formed the wearing surface 


for level than the 


the side roads, which were at a lower 


central roadway or agger. 
The Wearing Course 


The wearing course was bedded in the freshly laid third 
course within the central portion of the roadway between 
the side curbs. The high crown, of about 6 inches in 16 
Roman feet or 1514 English feet, between the side curbs, 
was designed to facilitate the passage of the projecting 
hubs of chariots and the surface drainage of rainwater. 
Side drains were provided at intervals through the side 
curbs and under the side roads to the side ditches. 

Especially on important roads like the Appian Way 
the top course was made of hard, wear-resisting stone like 
silex, or flint-like lava. This stone was placed in the 
form of pentagons, hexagons, or irregular polygons from 
! to 3 feet in diameter and some 6 inches in thickness. 
The upper surface was dressed smooth, but the bedded 
underside left The joints fitted so 
closely as to be scarcely discernible. Where the volcanic 
silex was not available, other hard stones were used in 


was rough. 


were 
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Oce asionally 
On some 


stead, dressed and laid in the same manner. 
the surface of the road was made of concrete. 
of the roads, blocks of schistose stone were laid on edge, 
like Belgian block. This type of construction has been 
found upon a portion of the Fosse Way in Britain. On 
the less important roads the surface was made frequently 
of gravel. 

The side curbs projected 18 inches above the side roads 
and were 2 feet wide. They were built upon the founda- 
tion of large stones extending through the first course. 
At intervals there was placed, against these side curbs, 
a mounting block to facilitate mounting upon a horse. 

The total thickness of the four courses described above 
varied from 3 to 44% feet. The over-all width of the Ap- 
pian Way at the surface was about 36 feet. Cross-sections 
of the road as given by Edward Cresy in 1856 and AI- 
fred Leger in 1875 are almost identical. 


Typical Traffic on the Appian Way 


The chariot was probably the vehicle most commonly 
used by the ancient Romans. Although it found its great- 
est use as an instrument of war, the lightness of its con- 


RIOR to the formation of the local Board of Public 
Works, the city of Carthage was supplied by a pri- 
vate company with water from a stream adjacent 

to the city. The system was inadequate, the source of 
supply unsatisfactory, and the water was supplied to the 
consumer without filtration or chlorination. Turbid water 
was the rule rather than the exception. The continued re- 
fusal of the company to improve the system forced the 
people to depend upon local springs, and water was fre- 
quently delivered to users by the barrel. 


Strange as it may seem, this condition existed until 
1907, when the citizens rose up in arms and voted a $220,- 
000 bond issue to build a municipal water system. The 
newly created board, realizing the unsatisfactory character 
of the river supply, decided upon deep wells for the two 
water supplies. Today there are seven deep wells, varying 
in size from 10 to 12 inches in diameter and from 1,000 
to 1,865 feet in depth. They supply an abundance of 
pure, clear, sparkling water. The 
varies in size from 16-inch to 4-inch cast iron mains and 


distribution system 


is approximately 40 miles in length. 

There are 2,800 water consumers and all services are 
metered. Practically all the meters are installed at the 
curb, using the conventional meter tile and cover for the 
protection of the meter. There are 296 fire hydrants, 
which are installed and maintained by the Water Depart- 
ment and furnished gratis. The Department does not re- 
ceive any revenue from any municipal service. 

Recently an elevated storage tank was erected for the 
Department by R. D. Cole Mfg. Co., Newnan, Ga., per- 
mitting pumping to storage on off-peak loads. Prior to 
the installation of the elevated storage tank, the city op- 
erated with motor-driven direct-pressure pumps. The in- 
stallation of the elevated tank has made it possible to 


effect a considerable reduction in operating costs. The 


CITY 


The Carthage Municipal Water Works 


By C. HOEN 
General Superintendent, Water and Electric Plant, Carthage, Mo. 
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struction made it suitable for rapid transportatio; 2 
the roads. It had two wheels, was built to hold the o 
and another person, and was drawn by two or -_ 
horses. The choice of the other vehicles ranged fr; he 
luxurious litter through the humble family coach. and 


still more humble wagon. The pack animal was the )0; 
man’s method of traveling with a small amount of | 
gage in panniers supported by the pack saddle. The 
Roman infantry on the march, as at (23), could walk 
either in the central roadway or upon the side roads. 
The side curb provided an excellent walk-way for the 


commanding officer. 
Milestones 


The Romans placed milestones along their principal 
highways, spaced 1,000 Roman paces or 4,861 Enclish 
feet, apart. In the vicinity of Rome these milestones 
resented the distance from the golden milestone erected 
by Augustus in the Roman forum to mark the origin of al] 
the great military roads. Beyond one hundred miles from 
Rome and in the provinces the milestones showed the dis- 
tance to the nearest principal town. 


rep- 








saving is conservatively about 1 kilowatt per 1,000 gallons 


of water pumped. 
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The New Electrically Driven 
Pumping Station at Duluth, Minn. 


MONG recently completed municipal water-works 

projects is the Lakewood pumping station which 

supplies water to the city of Duluth. The water, 
taken from Lake Superior, is pumped from an intake well, 
20 feet in diameter, through about 500 feet of pipe to the 
Lakewood detention basin and thence to the city reservoir, 
pproximately 644 miles distant and 290 feet above Lake 
Superior. 

[he pumping equipment originally this 
station consisted of a high-lift centrifugal pump driven by 
,; wound-rotor induction motor rated 1,500 hp at 750 rpm 
Two additional high-lift and three addi- 


installed in 


and 25 cycles. 


tional low-lift pumps have now been installed. 
Synchronous motors rated 1,250 and 1,000 hp respec- 

tively, with a power factor of 1.0 and operating at 1,200 

rpm on a power supply of 2,300-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 


drive the new high-lift pumps. Two of the low-lift pumps 
ore driven by 60-cycle squirrel-cage induction motors rated 
250 and 200 hp respectively and operating at 720 rpm on 
a power supply of 2,300-volt, 3-phase; the third low- 
lift pump is driven by a 25-cycle squirrel-cage induction 
motor rated 250-hp at 750 rpm, 2,300-volt, 3-phase. 


Method of Starting Motors 


Each synchronous motor is designed for part-winding 
starting. The stator winding is divided into two circuits, 
arranged so that one circuit may be energized independent- 
ly of the other. Starting is accomplished by energizing 
one circuit, then the other, and finally applying the field. 
With one circuit energized, the starting current and torque 
are reduced so that the motor accelerates to only part 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE LAKE- 
WOOD PUMPING STATION, 

DULUTH, MINN. A 
Showing the high- and _low-lift RY 
Worthington pumps driven by Gen- \ 


ra 
4. 
eral Electric motors fk 


By E. A. MURRAY 
Industrial Engineering Department, 
General Electric Company 


speed. When the second circuit is energized, the motor 
accelerates to its maximum speed as an induction motor. 
At this point field is applied and the motor synchronizes. 
This method of starting eliminates the need for a starting 
auto-transformer or reactor, does not interrupt the motor 
circuit at any time during the starting sequence, permits 
the use of only two oil circuit breakers for each motor, 
and results in low starting current. 
Each squirrel-cage motor is started on full voltage. 


Control Equipment 


The control panels for the synchronous and induction 
as the 60- 
panels, are of the metal-enclosed type, arranged to form 


motors, as well and 25-cycle incoming line 


a compact switchboard. Each panel is constructed of 
stretcher-leveled steel and mounted on a self-supporting 
angle-iron framework. Each panel is provided with a 
removable metal back and top; metal end covers complete 
Breakers, 


buses are located within the structure. 


the enclosure. instrument transformers, and 
The front panels 
on which are mounted the meters, relays, indicating lamps, 
etc., are of the swinging type. Group-operated discon- 
necting switches, with operating handles permanently at- 
tached, are also mounted within the structure and are 
easily accessible after the swinging front panels are opened. 

The control for each synchronous motor is completely 


automatic in operation, requiring only that the operator 
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push a button to start the motor. The transition from 
starting to running connections is controlled by a relay 
of the adjustable time-delay ty pe. A pplication of the 
field is made at the correct time by a field application 


relay which is actuated when the slip-frequency reaches 
a predetermined value. In case the motor pulls out of 
step, the field is automatically removed by a power-facto1 
conditions are 


relay. However, if normal 


a reasonable time, the field is reapplied 


tield-removal 
restored within 
and the motor automatically resynchronizes provided the 
load conditions permit. If operation out of synchronism 


is prolonged, a temperature squirrel-cage-protective relay 
removes The 


devices, together with a stator temperature overload relay, 


the motor from the line. above control 


provide full protection for each motor against interrup- 


Was cCOolm- 


August, 


250-ton incinerator 


ravi that 


pleted and put into operation in Atlanta in 


set-up of the 


1914, was three 85-ton units with boilers and other 
auxiliary equipment for the produc tion of steam. The excess 
steam was not utilized, however, but was allowed to go 
off into the atmosphere until January, 1925. At that time 
Atlanta and the 
thousand 


contract was made between the city of 


Georgia Power Co., for steam at 16 cents pet 


pounds up to 70,000,000 pounds, and 20 cents per thou- 
sand above that clause by 
which the city has to pay 4 
steam below 260,000 pounds for 24 hours. For 
1925, 1926 and 1927, the steam that was sold barely passed 


a deficiency 
thousand for all 
the vears 


heure. There is 


cents per 


the 70,000,000-pound mark, 

The city of Atlanta awarded to the Hiler Engineering 
Co. in 1927 a contract for a 100-ton plant, with the neces- 
ary auxiliary equipment to make a complete unit that 
could be run independently of the other plant. Che Hiler 
company guaranteed to completely incinerate LOO tons of 
with a minimum 
and 


mixed refuse as hauled in from the city 
combustion chamber temperature of 1450 degrees F. 
with a boiler output of 12,000 pounds of steam per hour. 

This unit was fired up about February 15, 1928, 
was run for two weeks, and the results were carefully 
noted. On March 2 and 3 the acceptance test was run 
under the supervision of T. J. Hiler, of the Hiler company, 
Frank Lederlie, a disinterested consulting engineer, of At- 
lanta, and the Superintendent of Incineration. The test 
records showed that the incinerator exceeded the guarantees 
in every respect. The capacity test was finished in 17 
hours, or 29.17 per cent better than was guaranteed. The 
combustion chamber temperature showed an average of 
(756 degrees—21 per cent higher than the guarantee. The 
hoiler output showed 16,310 pounds of steam per hour at 
an average pressure of 162.2 pounds with 144 degrees 
superheat, or 35.9 per cent better than the guarantee. 
\fter five years of constant service this unit is doing bet- 


and 


ter than its builders guaranteed and has been very satis- 
factory. 
Comparing Average Costs 
From January 1, 1927, through December 31, 1932, the 


records show an 30.2 
increase of 124 per cent in total steam generated, an in- 


increase of per cent in refuse, an 
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tion of pumping service. 

The control for each squirrel-cage induction mot like 
wise is completely automatic and provides protectio, 
against injurious heating under all conditions of operatior 


However, the control equipment for any motor wil! not 
unnecessarily interrupt service before the maximum safe 
operating temperature is reached. 

Undervoltage and short-circuit protection are provided 
by relays mounted on the incoming line panels and are 
arranged to trip the incoming line breakers, 

All oil circuit breakers are solenoid-operated except the 
breaker in the primary circuit of the 1,500-hp, wound. 
rotor induction motor, which is manually operated. (Cop. 
trol power is obtained from a 125-volt storage battery 
charged by an induction motor-generator set. 





in Atlanta 


By H. J. CATES 
Superintendent of Incineration, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


crease of 102.6 per cent in total steam sold, and a revenue 
increase of 138.2 per cent. 
\ comparison of the average cost of burning per tor 


follows: 


Average Cost 1927 1932 Reduction 
Averag st se 75« 17.7 per cent 
Credited for steam sold The 12 10.8 per ce 
Savings due to steam sold 20 5 3« 


From a total of 187,739,600 pounds of refuse hauled 
the plant in 1932, a total of 234,423,406 pounds of stean 
was generated at an average pressure of 157.2 pounds at 
135 degrees temperature. The plant auxiliaries used 8] 
971,806 pounds, leaving a balance of 152,451,600 pounds 
sold for $27,275.45, which paid 7 per cent on the entir 
incinerator investment. 

Analyses Throughout the Year 

Throughout the entire year a regular and systemati 


enalysis was carried out. The results were as follows: 


Per Cent Tons 
Paper ietunl ahi euitwnmaihieabeied 26.32 24,706 
Bones eens 1.60 1,502 
EN TILA ALE, ae 1.00 939 
Nad So ee a ie oe ee 1.59 1,493 
RS ara d Ser ee eter: Bea tert col 2.68 2,516 
SES RE eS ee 19.66 18,455 
Glass 4 ita ta cena taser cacao 3.83 3,595 
Metal a ee . 6 9,069 
No. 1 sereen material.............. 10.70 10,044 
No. 2 sereen material 27.22 25,551 

EE Actcnveg ics ib and nealing ocd ees en 100.00 93,8 


Laboratory analysis showed an average Btu content 0! 
a wet basis, or as it was fired into the furnace, of 3.3% 
per pound; and on a dry basis, without metal or glass. 
of 7,470 Btu and an average moisture content of 33.% 
per cent. In securing the sample for analysis, it is take! 
cirectly from the pit. The material is turned up and thre 
times a day a 100-pound sample is taken out and dried at 
# temperature of not more than 210 to 212 degrees 

There is an engineer on each shift of plant operation. 
receiving 75 cents, and the stokers get 59 cents an hour. 
The laborers receive 29 cents an hour. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT.—From a_ paper 
Association of Public Works Officials 


presented before the Int 
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THE FRONT OF THE ST. JOSEPH FILTRATION PLANT 


A Filtration Plant in Southern Michigan 


HE new city filtration and pumping station at 
St. Joseph is located on the shore of Lake Michigan 
within the city limits, and supplies water not only 

he city proper, but also to a considerable outlying 
erritory south of the city along the lake. It was built to 
replace an old steam-operated pumping station at the same 
location, which had been in service for nearly fifty years. 
[he main units of this completely electrified plant con- 
sist of (1) a gravity intake well and three low-service 
ps with a combined rating of 6,000,000 gallons per 

it a 35-foot head; (2) mixing tanks and coagulating 
isins designed to furnish 6,000,000 gallons per day with 
proper retention period; (3) four filters, each with a 

ormal rating of 1,000,000 gallons per 24 hours; (4) 

ir wells and an underground reservoir with a combined 


ipacity of 1,142,000 gallons for reserve storage: and (5) 


two 


ch-service pumps with a combined rating of 7,750,000 
illons per day, 3,000,000 gallons at a 160-foot head and 
1,750,000 gallons at a 220-foot head. 

lhe raw lake water is first brought into a circular re- 
nforeed concrete gravity well, 10 feet in diameter, with 
bottom feet lake level. At this 
oint large particles of foreign matter are removed by 
,-inch mesh vertical screen, which divides the well, 
parating the supply pipe from the low-service suction 


! 


elevation 25 below 


The low-service pumps are located at lake level in a 
lar pit, approximately 20 feet below the high-service 
is, which are in the same room. 
t-connected 


There are three 
pumps rated as follows: 
1.400, and 2.100 gallons per minute at a 35-foot 

\ primary dosage of chlorine is applied to the 
in the suction line of these pumps. 


motor-driven 


Mixing Tanks and Coagulating Basins 


ere are two mixing tanks of equal size, each holding 
ximately 24,500 gallons, and two coagulating basins, 


f equal size, and holding 250,000 gallons each. 


‘our units are so arranged that they may be operated 


By D. E. BICKNELL 
Superintendent of Public Works, 
St. Joseph, Mich. 


in series, parallel, oI Water from the 
low-service discharge pipe flows into a triangular distribu- 
tion basin at the end of the mixing tanks. At this point 
The 
used are aluminum sulfate, ammonium sulfate and pow 
dered activated carbon. ammonia 
plied through dry feed while the 
applied in solution through a machine of our own design 

The water then enters the mixing tanks. 


independently. 


second chemical application is made. chemicals 


The alum and are ap 


machines, carbon is 


Here there is 
a 30-minute mixing period when operating at a 4,000,000 
callon-per-day rate, before the water enters the coagulat- 
ing basins. In the coagulating basins there is a four-hour 
retention period when operating at the normal rate, which 
is reduced to two hours at the maximum rate. The water 
leaving the coagulating basins enters 


all the filters. 


an applied water 
flume common to 


Filters 


filters with 
lons per day each. 


There are four a capacity of 


1.000.000 eal- 
These are equipped with rate-of-flow 
and_ rate-of-flow loss-of-head 
latter being mounted on control 
filter. The after filtered is 


collected by an underdrain system, and then enters a flume 


controllers 
the 
tables at 


and indicating 


cages, 


individual 
each water be ing 
common to all filters, where the final dosage of chlorine 
Through this flume it is carried to the 
1,000,000-gallon reservoir, and thence returns to the tw 


1s applied. 


interconnected clear wells. Here the water is picked uy 


and discharged the dis 


by the high-service pumps into 
tribution system. 

The filter effluents are so arranged that the filters may 
he washed the high 


The wash-wate pump, located in the 


with a wash-water 


pump or from 


sery ice dis« harge. 
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remote the numerous chemical. bacteriologi il and n 


! lests necessary for a constant check on the qu 


f ina 


pumps with 
purity of the water. \ very complete set of re 


1 60-hp motor 
ke pt ot every phase of operation of the plant, witt 


» ioh-Service » 
Phe High-Service Pumps weekly and monthly operating reports, and a set 
cating and recording meters, which are mounted 
panel in the pump room. 

One unique feature of the plant is an instrument 


in the office, on which are mounted gages and np 


Phere I four motor-driven. direct-connected high-ser- 


ure 
vice pumps with a rated capacity as follows: two pumps, 
160-foot head, and two pumps, 
1 220-foot head. The 1.250 gpm 
0 hp gasoline marine 
failure. All nearly every mechanical phase of the plant oper 
\n indicator on the board also gives the lake el; 


(00 and 1,400 gpm at a 
1.250 and 2.100 gpm al 


ilso direct-connected to a and water columns that give a constant visual chs 


pulnp Is 


engine auxiliary, for use in case of electric 
operated al 140 volts from controls 


pump motors ire 





THE ST. JOSEPH FILTRATION PLANT 
wash-water pump controls, and the meters 
illon underground filtered water 


FILTERS, STORAGE AND PUMPS AT 
the perating tables at each filter, the 
‘ ters 3. A view of the one-million-g 
service pump room, with the wash-water pump in the foreground, and the 

ht Ihe low-service pumps are in a pit just out of sight in the 


gallery, showing 
umns. 2. The tops 
e empty 4. The 


iipment in the 
ediate foreground 


} 
ex 


above sea-level at all times. In connection with | 
instruments there is a bell alarm system so designed th 
any extraordinary change in the elevation of the wate! 
standpipe, reservoir, coagulating basins or gravity w 
immediately called to the attention of the operator. 
This set of instruments, which has proved to be o! 
mendous value as an aid to the efficient operation 


located in the room. There is an entrance from the pump 
room to an underground vault outside the plant which 
contains all the high voltage equipment, including all 
street-lighting controls and two banks of transformers. 
Every precaution has been taken to insure uninterrupted 
duplication of transformers, supply 


ll 


electric service by 


lines, et 
ae " . plant, was designed and installed with the assista1 
\dditional Equipment and Features John E. Erickson, a local retired electrical and hyd: 
engineer, who also gave his services as consultant during 
the construction of the plant. 


suli¢ 


Included in the building is a superintendent’s combined 
office and laboratory, completely equipped for making 





Resurfacing Streets and Highways 


BOUT twelve years ago I introduced and developed 


what is now well known as the retread type of 


resurfacing for low-grade surfaces. Its record has 
cood. Some changes in its materials and its con- 
tion have been gradually creeping in, but essential- 
is the same as the original retread. The mixed-in- 
or retread idea was apparently wrong in theory, 
practice it works well. The original jobs were 
nixed with tar, but asphalt is also used now. The 
moment 


iency at the is to use heavier grades of 


bitumen than formerly. In the summer time this is pos- 
sible if the highway department is well organized and 
has sufficient forces and machinery to do the work 


(he highway official start- 


By JOHN S. CRANDELL 
Professor of Highway Engineering, 
University of Hlinois 


thought it 


mira le 


bef ore he 


been 


ders why it goes to long 
should. Of 
retread that 
trathe, 


But on the whole, retread is 


preces 


course, there have some jobs 


with have stood up wonderfully well under 


their makers 


meant for 


really heavy and boast about them. 


Ser ondat \ roads, 


and in such locations they give excellent service for lit 

There are many miles of mixed-in-place jobs 
that should be 
In this way it is possible to build up a well- 


bound 


tle money. 
right 
method. 


now resurfaced by using the same 


road surface, reason 





ing out to do retread work 
for the first time will find it 
better to use the less viscous 
material or he may find him- 
self in serious difficulty. In 
1933 New York State 
handling its retread 

with but one mixing. All 


find to be 


was ; 7 
bituminous 


work 


brick, and concrete. 


the stone was placed on one 
side of the 


was “shot” 


road, where it 


with about 0.8- estly and honestly. 
gallon of tar per square 
The tarred 


stone was then spread out 


yard of surface. 
over the entire roadway and kitchen linoleum. 
The 
road was rolled and the sur- 
face voids filled with 14- to 
chips. A 


of 14-gal- 


turned once or twice. 


road, 


l4-inch stone 





seal coat of tar 


Use Sanity in Resurfacing 

What are the old pavements like that we 
must consider for resurfacing? 
resurfaced? 
macadam, 
concrete, sheet asphalt, cold mixes gone bad, 
Can we satisfactorily 
resurface each particular type? 
about the work carefully, thoughtfully, earn- or 
What shall we use? 
‘an use any type to resurface any other type, 
but such a procedure might well be as foolish 
as putting a new Oriental rug over the old 
Thus, it would be absurd 
to lay a sheet asphalt top over an old gravel 
Some one may say, “Well, it has been 
done,” and no doubt it has, but that does not 
mean that it was a sane thing to do. 


ably 


day be 


thick, that 


almost a 


may some 


real pave- 
ment. 
Penetration Bituminous 


What do we Macadam 
Gravel, macadam, 


. * There are 
retread, bituminous 


many types 
other than retread that can be 
used for old eravel and mia 

Yes, if we go adam roads either in the city 
in the country Penetra 
We tion macadam is next on the 
list. 


if properly laid and main 


It is inexpensive and, 
tained, will give a good a 
count of itself, but it must be 
laid. 

often 


because of care 


» ‘ 
Penetration 


prope rly 


roads have earned a 


bad 
lessness' of 


than for 


name 


construction 





rather other 





lon per square yard was ap- 
plied, covered and rolled, and then a second seal and 
This method 
would 


cover was applied and rolled. used 
that it seal the 


a top that would last longer 


was 


because it was believed surface 
against water and provide 
without surface treatments. 
road is to be retreaded, it is 
have filled, the 


surface reasonably 


If a gravel or macadam 
advisable that, after the holes 
bumps taken off and the old 
smooth, it be given a surface treatment of about 1-gal- 
This will keep 


the dust from mixing with the new material and will 


been 
made 


lon per square yard of a light bitumen. 


also be of service if rain should fall before the new top 
is put on. If retread is to be placed on old asphaltic 
concrete, brick or concrete pavement, it is necessary to 
make sure that the old surface is in condition to receive 
Waves, bad disinte- 
grated material will eventually show up in the new top 
unless they are patched before the resurfacing begins. 

lt cannot be brought too forcefully to the attention of 
highway officials that retreads, mixed-in-place tops and 


the new one. holes. cracks and 


other similar jobs are merely cheap surfaces for light 
to medium traffic. They never were meant to carry heavy 
through traffic, and in the majority of cases they just 
won't do it. Every once in a while some misguided in- 
dividual puts such a topping on Main Street and won- 


any 
loo much has been 
taken for granted and too little study has 
to the work on the part of the builders. 
ods have produced miserable results. 


reason. 
been riven 


Slipshod meth 


If you do not know exactly how to go about construct 
ing a penetration macadam pavement, do not be ashamed 
of your ignorance others like you—but 
vet the representative of the company that sold you the 
to stick until Study the pam- 
phlets published by the materials company before you be 


there are many 


binder with you you do. 


gin to spend any money. There is not space available to 
go into the details of construction here.* nor to explain 
the asphalts, asphaltic emulsions, or tars that may be used. 
I can assure you that penetration macadam has not the 
high name it should have, and that the fault is not with 
the pavement. 


Preparation of Gravel Streets for 
Resurfacing 


Gravel streets in towns may be resurfaced with higher 
types then those mentioned above, provided the gravel is 
10 inches thick. Such a 
gravel makes a substantial base for asphaltic concrete, 
brick or concrete tops. 


well consolidated and at least 


But it must be remembered that in 


*See “Construction and Cost of Standard Penetration 


al Mac adam Road- 
way in Massachusetts,” Tue American Crry 


February, 1934. pages 60-63. 
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towns, and perhaps in villages too, allowance must be erations. Most certainly the old high crowns n a 
made for raising manhole covers, catch-basins, inlets, modified. Some oldtimers will say, “Do it with k 
utilities’ boxes and so on. Resurfacing with these expen- sand cushion,” and I say that any one that uses . 
sive materials is not a haphazard affair, and the estimates makeshift method should be jailed. The sand cush " 
must include all the extras as well as many other items that — been the ruin of more good pavements than any oth ( 
may come into the local picture. If the gravel or mac adam factor. It would be possible to make a slush « of 
treet is to be resurfaced with asphaltic concrete, the new sand, cement and water, as Illinois does for such rk 


tops must not be less than 2 inches thick and preferably when resurfacing with brick over worn concrete, and 
we than that. Brick will require at least 3°%%4 inches _ strike it off, let it set, lay a mastic cushion on it and then 
and concrete at least 5 im hes. Hence. partic ular attention lay the brick. Carefully done. this is the best ey 


ne, 
must be eiven to the curbs, gutters, street intersections and but perhaps a cheaper method which will give as good re. 
manholes. sults is to scarify the old surface along the center re. 


Many of the old gravel and macadam streets are high- move the crown. Then roll well, building up the sides 
crowned, and in this day of high speed no one likes a where necessary with the material taken off the center, 
high crown. Under the provisions of PWA it is a simple On this new surface a mastic cushion is spread with sharp 
matter to remove these objectionable crowns with hand sand and a suitable bitumen. The cushion should not 
labor: in fact, much of the cost of the new top can be be more than 2 inches thick at the maximum and not over 
charged off to this kind of work, and indeed must be so 1 inch on the average. My personal laboratory experi- 
charged if the labor costs and material costs are to bal- ence, dating from tests made in 1914, and field work in 
ance properly. If the old crown is removed, the flattened the past three years, show conclusively that this masti: 
roadbed may then be too thin at the center. This should cushion should be made with 93 per cent sand and 7 per 
he ascertained carefully by digging through to the sub- cent bitumen by weight. The brick are laid directly on the 
grade in several places. It will not do to resurface an old cushion, and rolled, and the joints filled with suitable as- 
eravel road from which most of the gravel has been re-  phalt filler. 
moved The old road can be resurfaced with a regular concrete 


ale A: pavement, in which case an excellent result should be ob- 
What Is the Most Suitable Resurfacing 


2 tained, since the concrete would have a substantial base un- 
for Winter Work? 


der it. If the old macadam is highly crowned, the pavement 

The que stion has arisen as to the most suitable resur- laid thereon will have a naturally thickened edge. I'wo 

facing for winter projects. There is no type other than such pavements have been observed personally and proved 
a block pavement that may be well laid in extremely — to be highly satisfactory. 


cold weather. Even block pavements may not be satis- ae F . 
Resurfacing Bituminous Macadam 


factory if their joints must be filled with bitumen or ce- e . : 
and Bituminous Concrete 


ment grout, since the former would chill so quickly that it 
would fail to enter the joints, and the grout would freeze What shall we do with the bituminous macadam or bitu- 
before it set. It is possible, however, to lay two types of minous concrete street or road that needs resurfacing? First 
bituminous pavement in fairly cold weather. Asphaltic of all, carefully repair the old top, making the patches 
concrete may be laid, provided it reaches the job promptly — level with the rest of the pavement. Bumps and depres- 
from the mixing plant and is rapidly spread and rolled. sions will show up later if resurfaced with any bituminous 
If irregularities develop during the process, it is next to type. Any method of resurfacing desired may be used. 
impossible to roll these out before the mixture has chilled If a bituminous top is used, do not skimp on thickness. 
so much as to be unmanageable. The other type is a cold No matter what any salesman may say, it is impossible to 
mix made with a cut-back tar. It is suggested that the get a good job with any material laid 1 inch thick. If 
amount of solvent be increased so as to reduce the viscosity the job is in town and a 2-inch resurfacing is laid, it will 
considerably below that used for summer work. One be found that the gutters will not be deep enough. It 
trouble in the preparation of this cold-mix is the difficulty may be possible to skimp a little in thickness along the 
of procuring dry stone in winter weather, These cut-back edges, say for a foot and a half from the curb, and so get 
tar mixes may often be used when asphaltic cut-backs are sufficient depth to carry off the water. 

not workable. If laid in the winter, these mixes should It is possible to lay brick or asphalt block over the old 
he given an early spring seal coat, and repairs must be pavement with good results, and excellent results may be 
made during the winter as often as may be necessary. secured with concrete. 

Repairs may come frequently if the workmen are un- 


A New Top for Sheet Asphalt 


familiar with this type ol work, as was the case with most 


CWA laborers. Frequently we find sheet asphalt that has gone bad for 
- D 

It is suggested that even under the present e¢ onomic one reason or another and there is some doubt as to what 

strain no work be done with actual paving when the tem- to use to resurface it, especially in those localities where 


perature 1s less than 32 degrees F. In the Chicago area, there is no asphalt plant. Usually the sheet asphall wo 
paving continued well into the winter, starting the first laid on a concrete base, and many times, if the asphalt is 


of December. The work consisted of the resurfacing of removed, the concrete will be found to be badly shattered 
about 600 miles of old macadam and bituminous pave- oF cracked. The base must be repaired before anything 
ments of one kind or another with asphaltic concrete. else is attempted. 

These old roads varied in thickness from 6 to 15 inches, The pavement may be resurfaced with any one of a 
and their cross-sections were those of the 90’s. half-dozen materials. A cold plant mix of aggregal ind 


If gravels or macadams are to be resurfaced with brick, asphalt, such as Amiesite, or coal tar and aggregate, such 


some brain work should be done before starting field op- as Tarvia-Lithic, is easy to lay and will give a goo: ac: 





THE 


If either of these is used. the holes in the 
ent must be the laid. 
it block is another good material for resurfacing, 


ot itself. 
mended before new top is 
led there is a plant nearby so that freight rates are 
high. Rock asphalt has been used to advantage in 
work. 
S well patched before the brick are laid. it is pos- 


s| here is 


Paving brick is suitable, and if the old pave- 


to get a job that will last for generations. 
\d reason why a concrete resurfacing should not be 
clory provided the thickness of the concrete does 
terfere with intersections. curbs and inlets. E. M. 
s. of the Portland Cement “Ove 
e or badly broken base pavements, a thickness of 


Association, says: 
es is desirable. Resurfacing thinner than 4 inches 
tisfactory only for strictly residential streets carry 
ehicles of light weight, or where the base pavement is 
and unbroken.” 
nvolve construction problems, but in town consid- 


On rural highways 5 inches would 


le care and ingenuity would have to be exercised to 
d unpleasant dips at street intersections, and the cost 
esetting curbs, manholes and inlets must be taken into 

deration. 
netimes old sheet pavements were not laid on con 
brick, Ol 
may have been resurfacing jobs originally. The re- 
surfacing of a that should 
be described other than to say that a good scarifie: 


but on old stone block. anything handy. 


poor pavement is something 
nd a power shovel are the best implements to use. 


lf there is a mixing plant at hand the most sensible 
to resurface sheet asphalt pavement is with sheet as- 
phalt. It is usually possible to obtain a semi-portable 


nt if there is no permanent plant at hand. 
Resurfacing Brick Pavements 


Brick pavements may be resurfaced by any of the pre- 
scheme that some- 
Re- 


and 


eding methods. In addition, another 
es works well is to remove and clean the bricks. 
ur the 


then relay the bricks with the reverse side up. 


over it, 
There will 


foundation, lay a mastic cushion 


he a loss of from 15 per cent to 30 per cent of the old 
ricks, and these should be replaced with others of simi- 


size and color. The new bricks should be laid in their 
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own area, for it is not good practice to mix the old with 


the new. 


l iid 


not so 


There are some very good examples of concrete 


old bricks and | that are 
sood. The latter are generally due to being too thin and 
to defects in the old pavement that were not improved be 
Phere 
opinion among engineers as to the propriety of layin 
the old bricks. 


cushion of some sort should separate them. | 


ove! have seen some 


fore resurfacing began. seems to be a diversity of 


yr con- 


crete directly over Some believe that a 


have seen 


jobs where the brick were given a surface treatment with 


tar and the new concrete were laid on that. I have seen 


sprin- 
he 


others where the brick were simply well cleaned 
laid. There 


paveme nts 


seems to 


kled with water. and the concret 
no difference in the resulting 
Worn Concrete Pavements 

\ worn concrete pavement makes an excellent founda 
Anv of the 
preceding methods may be used, if certain details are at 
tended to. If brick is to be laid over 
highly desirable to widen the base by the 
brick may 


erouted. 


tion, usually, for all types of resurfacing 


old concrete. it is 
addition of cor 
be laid. This is 


Such a curb is 


crete curbs against which the 
brick are 
advisable, however, for bituminous types. 

Concrete over concrete is popular. Here. again. it 
not do to skimp the job. If feel abl 


necessary lay a pavement, 


not necessary if the 


will 


you to spend the 


money concrete why jeop 


ardize the result by making the new top too thin In 
satisfactory to lay concrete 5 


ceneral it has been found 


inches thick. 


that have given good results, and _ thers 


There have been a few 3! to 4-inch tops 
| 


may have been 


many more that have not. If you are going to resurtace 


concrete with concrete, do it thoroughly and well. Put on 
> inches of concrete and reinforce it with small steel mem 


bers. closely spaced, Transve rs joints should he placed 


at less than 30-foot intervals. and they should be care 


\ center joint is also advisable, with ade- 
quate design for the transfer of load the 
While these joints add to the initial cost, they greatly re- 
the bills; 


well to use them. 


fully doweled. 


joint. 


across 


duce maintenance and repail therefore, it is 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT 
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Radio Rapidly Increasing Police Efficiency 


‘ NATCHING criminals to justice by air is increasing, ac- 
% cording to a survey made by the American Municipal 

\ssociation, the police radio. 
Seventy city police departments, comparing pre- and post- 


showing wide use of 
idio installation days, report an increase of from 25 to 50 
per cent in the number of arrests made since they took to the 
r. Twenty-six of the 70 cities installed their sets within the 
past year. Detroit, which first operated its system success- 
in 1928, holds the oldest place among ether-police. 
\berdeen, Wash., and Las Vegas, N. M., are recent recruits. 
Most of the cities say there has been no actual reduction 


tullv 


police costs since they put in radios, but that police ef- 
ney has more than doubled. A number of cities which 
nated their patrolmen 
d, however, report great savings. 
radio equal to 100 additional policemen, whose services 
| cost about $200,000 a year. 
two-way radio, which allows mutual communication 
en police cars and headquarters, is the next step for- 
the indicate. Although no 


radio was in- 


One city considers 


some of when 


cities large number of 


police departments have installed two-way radios, most of 
them say they are considering doing so, as soon as the radios 
are perfected to a greater degree. 

The advantages of two-way radios include: (1) increased 
speed, due to saving of time in eliminating repetition of calls 
(2) less need for police boxes for re- 
{ 1) 
>) chance to call for help without leav 
the field to di 


(7) closer contact with headquarters. 


from headquarters; 


porting back; (3) increased secrecy; intercommunication 
among police cars; | 
ing cars; (6) allowing superior officers in 
rect police cars; 

Aside from several complete state police radio communica 
tion systems, at least 55 municipal systems serve surrounding 
the 
amounts to approximately 


1.034 


miles. 


radio 
miles Buffalo's 
Calif.. 


shows. St. Louis’ 


172 


mile S 


territory also. report range 


ter? 


146 


square 


tory is square Berkeley serves |] 
square 

Eleven cities report that they have also tried portable re 
ceiving sets for their patrolmen. These include Chicago. Los 
Angeles, Detroit and San 


with the portable receiving sets is declared favorabl 


Francisco. In general, experience 





Beauty in Small Bridge Construction 


Naugatuck, Conn., Believes That Utilitarian Structures 


Should Be Attractive 


ny years oflicials responsible for the design 
works, leaned distinctly 

To 
a greater and greater extent, public officials and a portion 


of the 


ing to 


d construction of publi 
towards strictly utilitarian design in structures. 
reneral public who pay for the structures are com- 
that if 
it will be seen by many people every day, then a pleasing 


helieve an improvement is so located that 


appearance should be an essential part of the design. 


One of the communities to show public appreciation of 
attractive utilitarian structures is Naugatuck, Conn. For 
vears its public improvements, those which have been lo- 
cated above ground, have had to be something more than 
they have had to fit into the land- 
Roadsides were not left as ragged cuts, but were 

Bridges have been treated artistically. About 
south of of the town and but a few 


hundred yards from a heavily traveled through highway, 


a mere improvement 
scape 
heautified 
one mile the center 
there existed for some time a dangerous and unsightly 
Hill Brook. 
the boundary iine between the towns of Naugatuck and 
Beacon Falls, making the bridge a joint responsibility. 


wooden bridge over Beacon The stream is 


in numerous cases joint responsibility has proved very 
troublesome, but in this case it was not permitted to stand 
in the way, for the town of Beacon Falls was equally 
inxious for the improvement and cooperated fully. 
Conditions at the bridge were rather unusual in that 


trafie approached the bridge from four directions and all 











had a broadside view of the } dge 


For this reason it was particularly desirable that the st: 


ipproa hing trafhe 


The decision was made 
Armco Multi Plate with walls of 
Each arch is 12 feet 6 inches in span and 


ture be of a pleasing appearance. 
to use a twin arch of 
native stone. 
30 feet 
crees in the direction of heaviest traffic. 


The center of the road is skewed 20 de. 
All four wing 


walls are curved to give traffic the maximum advantage in 


long. 


turning on and off the bridge. 

The project was made a state-town aid project, the town 
taking the contract so that it might follow out its own 
ideas regarding construction and in order to utilize local 
unemployed labor from both towns. The masons were 
They were told that a 
job was desired and that they would not be hurried, with 
the result that all face stone were hand-picked, native 


given practically free rein. real 


stone of fairly uniform shape and uniformly weathered 
Owing to the manner in which the work was handled, an 
outstandingly beautiful structure has been secured. 

The original design, before it was made a state-town 
aid project, was by C. D. Curtis, Borough Engineer of 
Naugatuck. This formed the basis of the final design by 
the State Bridge Department. All work was done by the 
town of Naugatuck, under the direction of A. W. Bushell, 
Engineer of Contracts, and under the direct supervision of 
Daniel Linehan, Resident Engineer of Construction of the 
Connecticut State Highway Department. 











rHE OLD AND NEW BRIDGE 


STRUCTURES AT NAUGATUCK—AND SOME DETAILS 












The Selection of 








ANY conditions must be taken into consideration 

\ when buying deep-well pumping equipment. The 

size of the well, the pumping level and the quan 

water desired or available are the first considera 

Another which oftentimes is not properly con 

| is the quality of the water to be pumped. By 

ty | mean whether or not there are corrosive agents 

ent, whether sand or other sediment is being pumped, 

‘ It is necessary to bear in mind that when waters of 

osive action are encountered, high velocities through 

equipment should be avoided. It is a proven fact that 

hich velocities accelerate corrosion to a marked degree. 

[his is also true of erosion in the case of sand pumping, 

etc. Having ascertained the nature of the water, the wise 

purchaset will then determine what types of metals will 

stand up best and will select equipment which can be fur- 
shed of those materials. 

Operating conditions also play a vital part in pump 
selection. The location of the well, whether automatic or 
ial operation is desired, and whether or not a varia 
must all be taken 


In this connection it must be borne in mind 


able capacity is necessary, into con 

sideration. 

that a plunger pump is of constant displacement while 

those of the centrifugal type may be varied at will should 
ision demand. 

Unless other conditions prohibit, the cost of pumping 
over a period of years should be the prime consideration. 
[his cost, of course, is based not only on initial cost but 
ilso on depreciation, maintenance, interest on investment, 


efficiency. etc. And while considering efliciency, consid 
eration should be given to the problem of maintaining the 
efficlency over a period ot years ata reasonable cost, as 
well as the original efficiency itself. 

\ discussion of the history of pumping equipment is 
not necessary, except to say that the art has progressed. 
What was up-to-date in 1910 was obsolete in 1920; what 
1930. Thus. the 
informed as to what is new as well as 
first. 


was new in 1920 became ineflicient in 


customer must be 


what is best. He has three sources of information: 


the literature of the manufacturer; second, his own pet 
sonal experience with equipment of this kind: and, third. 
discussion with those already informed. In pursuing the 
last-named course, however. he should be sure that he is 
getting the advice of some one who is unbiased and who 
really is trying to give him intelligent opinions, rathe1 
than some one who is merely trying to sell him something 


which he has for sale. 
The Single-Stroke Pump 


he single-stroke pump used in conjunction with a 
single-acting working barrel is undoubtedly the oldest 
type of deep-well pumping equipment still in use. Single- 


acting valves may be actuated by various methods, the 
most common of which are steam heads and geared (or 
power) heads. Steam pumps are practically obsolete, 
ncipally because they are very inefficient unless the 


iust steam can be used for heating or other purposes. 


Deep-Well Pumping Equipment 









By R. E. SWANSON 


Chief Engineer, A. D. Cook, Ine. 


there is no ex- 
stroke ind 


when the exhaust valve opens, full pressure is exhausted 


The low efficiency is due to the fact that 


pansion, Steam is admitted during the entire 


Furthermore. steam power is not universally available 
These pumps do have the advantage of being very quiet 
small amount of floor 
ability to run at slightly higher speeds bur 
readily be changed to 


will last almost 


requiring a space, and having th 
smoother 
thermore, the stroke and speed can 
meet the well conditions, and they indeh 
nitely. 

taking the 
steam pump in practically every instance 
driven by any available. 

signs are low in cost, very compact, and accessible, and 


lend 


Furthermore, efficiency 


place ol the 
Phey 


Present-day de 


Geared or powell heads are 


may bye 
sort of power 


themselves extremely well to automati operation 


attained in design renders them a 
very economical method of well pumping. This is espe 
wells 


that 


cially true of domestic equipment installed on smal 


for small capacities, the only disadvantages being 


they are more or less noisy and are ot constant Capacity 

The range of application of single-stroke equipment 
depends upon the limits of the working barrels with which 
used. It should be that 


valves produce jerks and jars, 


they are borne in mind large 


varying in intensity. de 
pending upon the type of valves used. Large working 
barrels should not be used with small powel! heads, since 
the natural impact of valve seating would be detrimental 
unless the head is large enough to successfully absorb it 
Ot course, excessive speed of rec Iprocalting parts may al- 
ways be classed as a misapplication and will shorten the 


life of the equipment. 
Double-Acting Working Barrels 


Double-acting workine barrels (derivine 
from the fact that they discharge on both the 
strokes) are a cheap method of securing 
more wate stroke head They 
heads practically 
equal success, although possibly slightly better operation 
Most ce 


capacity ol the sine! 


their name 
up and the 
down merely 
from a well with a sinele 


are used with steam or geared with 

can be procured by the use of the steam head. 
signs will produce almost twice the 
acting barrel, and because the pump head is loaded both 
on the up and the down strokes the over-all efficiency will 
be slightly that the 
known for tl 

Most companies do not recommend a 


feet, 


higher. However. it Is necessary 


pumping conditions be more accurately 


type of barrel. 
over 15 or 20 because 


mergence of eXCESSINE 


mergence will produce an unbalanced load. lr ny 
double-acting barrel the lift on the down stroke is meas 
ured from the bottom of the barrel. while on the up stroke 
level, deducting. of 
course, friction through the barrel and drop pipe. Thus, 


in order to equalize the load on the head on both stroke s. 


it is measured from the pumping 
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mn the up and down to corrosion and erosion, owing to the high vel 


possible, which means a small countered at the larger capacities. 


f doubl barrels have |] Analysis of Pump Selection 
Gf SUuwn arrels have been in 
for long periods of time 
has 
of deep-well pump the 
likelihood of 


not 


cling 
a definite schedule 
cent of the 


Some conditions 


they are It is impossible to outline 


equipment. — It been my experi- pump selection, since about 50 per 
: mple1 the 

And. of 
as simple as other 
ht of the fact 


compre S- 


kind quire an individual analysis. 


less trouble. fall to one type, others may fall under two or 


barrels are ferent types. Small wells and small capacities, of 
one should not lose Sig 
pump 
this fact they cannot be operated al 
\ 6-inch barrel 
it the practicable maximum as far as 
they be small. differential cylin- 
be used with double-acting barrels. The 
is usually 


are definitely single-stroke, single-acting for any 


roke the rods are in small wells for small to medium capat ities, whe 


misapplications are encountered. A great number 
the single-acting have recently come to my attention where small ; 
against very high heads were being pumped by 
where they should have been plunger pump instal] 


This condition is no doubt due to the fact that th 


Unless 


htly unbalanced already, since there 
and a differential 
In other 


would 


public have become turbine-conscious to a fault 
evlinder will un- 
latter 
pumped to the 


stroke it 


are, of course, in a large measure excusable. 1 


ence, 


tlance it all the more. words, if the were run so smoothly and deliver so much more water \ 


enough, the water only be little apparent effort that they have a great appeal 


the up stroke, 
rKll against total head. 


while on the down I wish it were possible to draw hard and fast lines 
demarkation definitely fixing sizes, depth, capacities. 


At the risk of being called | 


conservative by some and too modern and enthusiastic 


for all types of pumps. 
fwo-Stroke Pumps 


mps are undoubtedly the highest type ol others, I will attempt to set forth a general idea 
equipment. In recent laboratory tests I conditions for the various types: 

Minimum 
oO Size S1z¢ 


even Od 
W.B. Well W.B. We 
very easily obtained, depending upon the - a ; ‘ 12 


surprisingly efficient. Combined pump on 


Ov Max 


and 
Depth 


ve efficiencies of 60. 70. 


unit They produce large quantities ot water, 3007 


500" 
250/-3.45 
1007-1.76¢ 
450/-1,16 


small, and they will run 

ciently over a long period of years. Another thing that 
hould lost sight of is the fact that this type ol 
pump can be back to its original efhciency 
very little outlay for \ new set of cup leathers 
nd valve rubbers may be expected to bring the efficiency 

ck almost to that of a Furthermore, with 


odern designs re lative to pump rods and valves, the old 


tintenance costs are extremely 


not be 
with Ot the values in the above table are onl; 
Practically all 


ceeded the depth and sizes given, with very good success 


course 


repairs. proximations. manufacturers have ey 


new pump. and the figures merely represent rather conservative es! 


mates. 


rod and leather trouble has been reduced to a 


lt is true that in a great many cases the first 


dread of eae 
CKNOWE 


ition of 


DGMENT From a paper presented before the Nat 


inimum Well Drillers 
ost of this equipment would be higher than that, for in- 
but first cost is the 
considered. As stated before, cost per 


1.000 gallons over a period of years is what really counts. 


Vacations in an Untaxed World 


-tance, of the turbine, only one of 


iny things to be ' , 
HE approach of the vacation season makes timely th 


printing of the following item which appeared last y 
in Citizens’ Business, the weekly leaflet of the Philadelp! 
Bureau of Municipal Research: 
and some one else published 


The Turbine Pump 


“Some one recently wrote 
the statement that ‘if there were no taxes every wage-earne! 
could take Monday and Tuesday off,’ and that ‘he or she 
could take four months off every year without doing a lick o! 
work and yet have just as much money in their pocket 


The most flexible and adaptable deep-well pump ever 
to be designed and built is the turbine. It is flexible as 
to head and capacity, is capable of extremely large quan- 
tities of water from a given size well, very quiet in opera- 
tion, and requires small floor space; and the initial cost 

usually lower than other types. At the higher capaci- 
ties, especially, good efhiciencies are obtained, and with 


they now have.’ 
“Well, we do pay more than we should for what 
though that is true also of many 


from government 


thie 
crencies even for small capacities will be extremely good 
Turbines are ideal for well development 
may be started off at zero capacity, 
gate valve in the discharge line to 


suit the conditions of the Back-washing is easily 


trend of present-day design it is very likely that efh- 


things we buy. 
“But should be interested 
description of the wage-earner’s rapturous enjoyment 


what we in seeing next 


betore long. 


vacations, starting out with his tax money in his pock 
lacking all the Federal, state, and local government 
for which the taxes would have paid. 

“There would be no lack of vacation diversions. | 


nd testing, since they 
radually opening the 
well. 


accomplished by simply starting and stopping the pump. 

Some of the disadvantages of this type are: it is shorter- 
lived than the plunger pump; more expensive to main- 
tain and keep up efficiency; and not so appli able to deep 


settings. Furthermore, these pumps are more susceptible 


adelphia, for illustration, those wage-earners who h 
vived impure water, lawless elements, contagious diseas: 
flagrations, etc., could (still keeping their tax mon 
in their pockets) begin their summer vacations by dis 
of the winter’s accumulation of ashes.” 





A Study of Water Consumption and Metering 
Part Il 


How Much Would Complete Metering of Water 
Services Save the City of Philadelphia? 


4 Measure of the Demand for Water 

rly de pendable index of the change in the demand 
er in Philadelphia is the total of the bills sent out. 
wr schedule 


ral way the amount of water supplied, because the 


(unmetered) services indicate only in 


is based. not on the volume of water taken. but on 
nber and kind of fixtures and the size of the 
Also, the total of the mini 


which are based on the 


con 
with the water main. 
bills for 


connection and are rendered at the beginning of 


metered services. 
ear, are less closely related to the demand for wate 
ire the quarterly bills rendered for water taken in 
of the allowance for the minimum charge. In 1927 
total of the bills fixture 
ves was $3.160.196. according to the report ol the City 


1932 


rendered tor schedule oO! 
troller. The amount decreased each year and in 
s $3.011.448—$148,748 less than in 1927, 


expected from the falling-off in the number of un- 


which would 


ere d servi es. 
diferent 
$2.099.855.40 in 


mL 9o ee * 
9.173.299 in 


Figures for metered services tell a some- 
story. The total of the minimum charges 
1927 and 


1931. but decreased to $2.525.847.24 in 


increased each year to 


From 1927 to 1932 the increase was $425.991.84. 


20 per cent. Figures of the Board of Revision of Taxes 


dicate the reason for the decrease in 1932. In that year 


both 


although 


dwellings de 
slightly. 
Combined stores and dwellings decreased. as did factories. 
Small 


d store properties, as well as banks and institutions, 


he number of masonry and frame 


creased, houses increased 


apartment 


e buildings, and railroad stations. business 


showed small increases. The net effect on properties, ex- 
lusive of unimproved parcels, was a decrease of 

Kecords of the Bureau of Water show 
in 1932 than in 1931. 
vhether a large or small quantity of water is taken, a de- 


1.526 fewer meters 


As the minimum bills are rendered 


rease in their total is affected more by a falling-off in 
eters than in volume of water. 

The total of the quarterly bills for metered service is 
ore closely related to the demand for water because they 
re based on volume of water used in excess of a minimum 

amount. In 1927, the quarterly meter bills totaled $1,424.- 
540.78 and they increased to 1929, when they were $1,514.- 
186.54. After 1929, the quarterly bills fell off more rapid- 
ly than they had been increasing, and in 1932 totaled 
$1.302.468.67. From 1927 to 1932 these bills decreased 
per cent, but between 1929 and 1932 they decreased 
per cent. 
Net Result a Decrease 


idly interpreted, the foregoing figures indicate a 
but not necessarily large decline in the demand of 
water. For metered services the 
es show a substantial 

with 1927 despite the slackening in expansion ol 
The volume of 
Ss were billed appears, however. to have been less 


ered services for 


increase in numbers as com- 


years, water for which metered 


in 1932 than in 1927—the net effect of increases 
classes of service and creater decreases classes 


gallons. Ol 
works from 
ss of decreases ove! 


ubtedly 


Similarly, the decrease of 14.646 million 
11.6 pel cent. in the total ouly it ot the 
1927 te 


wale! 
1932 has resulted from an 
A slight 


metered consun plion, as su 


exce 


increases, increase has unde occurred 


cdomesti cested not only by 


Mr. 


Bankson’s average. but also by a erowth of between 


and 4 per cent In population, by the rease in metered 


services, and by an increase of 3 per cent in dwellings and 


2 per cent in apartments in 1928-32. Incre 
1923 ’ ttist the 
laxes 


and consequently 1927 


data 


ases In pre p 


heured trom classifications of 
the Board of 
with 1928, 
i932. The available 


per cent in 


erties are 


Revision ot were revised bes mira 
is not comparable with 


indicate that an increase of 4 
consumption is reasonable 


feet ol 


| metered domestic 
for Philadelphia. If the | 


domestic consumption in 


55 billion cubic metered 


1927 is converted into gallons 


and the 13 per cent added for under-registration, the total 
is 0.46 billion gal 


is Ll. 


fons, 


17 billion gallons. 
as the 


Four per cent 


increase in 1932 It is prob 


estimated I 3 
etere d 


also. that an increase took place in institutional 1 


Phere 


institutions than in 


consumption. were, in 1932. nearly per cel 


1927, and the 


added to the 


changed econom 
ation has undoubtedly burden 
Lacking a better 


nstitutional metered consumption is assumed. and by the 


upon 


lions. indication. 7 per cent increase 1n 


same means of computation used for domestic meters 0.2 


) 


billion gallons is obtained for the amount of increase. 


In industrial metered use a substantial decrease un- 
doubtedly Mr. Bankson’s 
cent, but the city having the greatest reduction lost 41 per 
Although factories, mills. Phila- 


delphia increased a little over | per cent in number from 


occurred. average was 13 pet 


cent. foundries, ete.. in 
1928 to 1932, all available information points to a reduc- 
tion in consumption. As the reduction in quarterly bills, 


which is a net result of increase in bills for some uses of 
water and decreases in others, was 8.5 per cent, the falling 


off in 


creases in other uses must have been more than 8.5 per 


industrial consumption in order to outweigh in 


cent. That it probably decreased more than the 13 per 
cent of Mr. Bankson’s averages is suggested by the drop 
of 14 per cent after 1929, when industry was hardest hit. 
An assumption of 15 per cent seems justified and, by the 


method of computation previously used, a reduction of 


1.76 billion gallons is estimated. Thess 
of 0.44 and 0.22 billion gallons increase 


a net reduction of 4.1] 


approximations 
and 4.76 billion 
billion gallons 


in metered consumption from 1927 to 1932. As this is 


vallons decrease zive 


an 6.9 per cent decrease in total metered consumption ind 
the decrease in quarterly bills was 8.5 per cent, the esti 
mate seems reasonable. 

Since 1927 many public improvements including schools 
other public buildings, subways, streets, sewers, and others 


which require water for use or maintenance have increased 
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mands for water There were, in 1932, 4 per 
chools and 3.6 per cent more of other public 
than in 1928 hese figures are for the period 
32. whereas this study covers the period 1927- 
increase in municipal consumption no doubt 
in the mileage of streets, sewers, and similar im- 
parison, the 1932 total would probably show a 
verceentage olf increase. Also, very substantial in- 
the mileage of streets, sewers, and similar im- 
requiring W iler for operation or maintenance 
ind the demands of these other structures for 
iave exceeded 4 per cent. lor example, the 
irds of paved streets to be flushed with water or 
otherwise cleaned increased nearly 10 per cent from the 
end of 1927 to the end of 1932. An increase of slightly 
more than 4 per cent in municipal consumption is indi- 
ited, and | billion gallons, or about 5 per cent, is as- 
umed 
Concerning losses in the distribution system in 1932, 
there is reason to assume that these were less than in 1927. 
The waste survey undoubtedly had its effect, but it is un- 
likely that the losses were less by the 12.4 billion callons 
of leakage found during the survey. Nearly 150 miles of 
mains had been added to the distribution system, and in 
1932 several serious breaks occurred. Moreover, the city 
has not been able to follow up the survey work to locate 
nd stop new leaks. How much of a reduction has actually 
Leen made is problematical. Eddy and Phillips in their 
inti le. pre viously mentioned, on Chicago conditions esti- 
maie the present losses in that city, with less than one-half 
of the mains surveyed, at 8.8 per cent of the average daily 
pumpage If 8.8 per cent of the 1932 output of L11 billion 
vallons is used, 9.8 billion gallons is indicated for Phila- 
delphia. However, Eddy and Phillips state that experience 
places the leakage that has developed in the surveyed 
mileage since the work was completed at 6,000 gallons a 
mile a day. Using this figure and 2,465, the Philadelphia 
mileage of mains (exclusive of the high-pressure fire ser- 
vice, a separate system) in 1932, gives 5.4 billion gallons 
of leakage Local conditions in Philadelphia point to a 
higher probable leakage than 6,000 vallons a mile a day. 
\ ficure between 5.4 and 9.8 billion gallons, but nearer the 
latter to include something for breakages, seems reasonable 
nd 8 billion gallons is assumed. This is a decrease of & 


billion gallons from the estimate for 1927. 


Estimated Unmetered Consumption 
in 1932 


By way of summary, we have then an increase of | 
billion gallons in municipal use and decreases of 4 billions 
in metered consumption and 8 billions in distribution loss- 
es, giving a net decrease of 11 billion gallons. These items 
totaled 81 billion gallons in 1927. Subtracting 11 billion 
rallons gives 70 billion gallons as the estimated total for 
1932. In 1932, the total output of the water works was a 
little over 111 billion gallons. Deducting 70 billions gives 


il billion gallons as the unmetered consumption in 1932 


Present Saving in Output 


There were. in 1932, 250.020 unmetered services of the 
low-consumption group for which the study gave a regis- 
tration per metered service of 81,300 gallons a year. If 
these services were metered, they would, on this basis, 
register 20.33 billion gallons. In the industrial group were 


1.940 services for which 160,000 gallons a yea, 
sumed as the registration per service with met 
these, 0.79 billion gallons is computed, giving a 
21.12 billion gallons as the estimated volume th 
have been registered by meters on these services, | 
lion, a quantity of water would have passed um 
through the meters, and it seems reasonable to assy 
'3 per cent under-registration previously used. This 
come to 2.74 billion gallons. We arrive then at a 
approximately 24 billion gallons as the quantity r 
for these consumers. Subtracting from 41 billion 
the quantity that, it is estimated, was taken without 


sives 17 billion gallons as the volume that would not ha 


Y 


teen required with complete metering of private servic 


Although this saving is 15 per cent of the 1932 output 


‘:s | billion gallons less than the saving estimated fo) 
Che saving obtainable by complete metering in the 


iY 


t 


operating the water works is consequently smaller | 


than it was five years ago. Instead of reducing th 


} 


capita consumption by 25 gallons a day as estimated { 


1927, a reduction of 15 per cent would decrease th 


per capita figure by 2: 


gallons per capita a day. 
Present Financial Benefit 


Installation of meters on all water services wi 


¢ 


crease the cost of meter reading by a somewhat sn 


23 gallons, that is, from 154 to 


suld 


amount than in 1927 because fewer new meters would 


added and the accounting, billing and collecting 


would not be increased quite as much. It is assumed t! 


instead of $160,000, these costs would be increased $15 


000. On the same basis of $19 a million gallons for 


erating cost, the 17 billion gallons not required wil 


h 


plete metering would, if saved, give an estimated say 
of $323,000. By deducting from this amount the $1 


000 estimated as the extra cost of meter reading we 
at a net saving of approximately $173,000 a year. 


Conclusion 


rhe outstanding conclusion, of course, is that cor 


al 


nplete 


metering of water services would, at the present time, p 


duce a decrease in water consumption of about 17 billio: 


gallons a year. While this saving is less than had p 


viously been considered likely, it supports the oft-repeati 


recommendation that all services be metered. It 


certain that the net saving in operating costs alone w 
justify the expenditure by the city of an amount suflicie: 


meter all services not metered. However, there a! 


e 


savings to be taken into account. Less plant capacity 


pumping and treatment would be needed and smaller « 


mands would be made on the sources of water 


st 


Ip] 


There is also the problem of meters already instal! 
which have been paid for by the property-owners. Wi 
the city, in fairness to the owners, have to buy thes: 


ters? A number of questions of this sort must 


swered before the city’s course can be defined, but thi 


I 


his 


study has suggested that so long as the city delays 


working out a solution it is suffering losses that 
prevented. 

There are arguments in favor of complete met: 
addition to that of economy in the use of water. 
water by measured quantity is the fairest way 


~ 


il 


il 


T 


classes of consumers. With a properly set-up schedule 


of charges each consumer pays a fair price for tl 


wale! 
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buys and no one has the special privilege ol puts a handi 1 portan 
unlimited quantity for a fixed sum each vear. data are lackine 
of metering weighs heavily in its favor. 
METERING 
Other Conditions Needing Attention 


course of this study several conditions appeared 
eed attention. The municipal use of water was an 
nt item in the calculations, and the possibility of 
yntrol of this use to render the necessary service 
least waste was evident. Loss of water in the 
on system is another controllable part of the 
which, if neglected, puts a heavy burden on the 
irks. These losses showed the desirability of con- 
the work to find and stop waste so that the im 
ent obtained by the five-year survey will not be 
When the under-registration of meters was estimated, 
intities indicated the need of a routine procedure 
ntain proper accuracy, 
rhaps the outstanding condition demonstrated by the 
has been the great amount of time and effort re- 
to get at information which has an important bear- 
the operation of the water works. The influence 
operation and income of the volume of water taken 
through meters, the amount used for municipal purposes, 
the quantity lost in leakage, and the volume taken by un- 
etered premises, is apparent. Other water works have 
d it practicable to maintain currently all or most of 


information for use as a guide in administration. It 


National Chamber Holds Luncheon and Round Table 


on Regional and City Planning 


Commerce of the United States, in Washington, there have jobs 

vas held a round table on Regional and City Planning Preceding the round table meeting, the Construction 
inder the chairmanship of Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of Civic Development Department of the National Chamber 
the National Planning Board, to discuss the relation of pet an informal luncheon conference with the presidents 


‘ [ the annual meeting last month of the Chamber of 600 persons who were unemployed in March of last year 


inent recovery to regional and city planning. executive officers of the following national organizations 
\ plea for tackling the problems of cities through realistic terested in various aspects of planning as it affects urbar 
planning to bring about a better balance of residential and areas; American City Planning Institute, American Civic As 
mmercial and industrial districts, and to rehabilitate and sociation, American Engineering Council, American Institut 
ebuild wasteful slum and blighted areas, was made by Hat of Architects, American Institute of Park Executives, Amer 
ind Bartholomew, city planning consultant, of St. Louis. He can Municipal Association, American Society of Civil | 
ged three measures to bring about social and economi gineers, American Society of Landscape Architects, Amer 
ind strength throughout the whole urban structure: Society of Municipal Engineers, Governmental Research A 
oficial adoption of comprehensive city, county or sociation, International City Managers’ Association, Nationa 


il plans: (2) the drastic revision of zoning ordinances, Association of Housing Officials, National Association of Rea 


| 
larly with a view to reducing areas now zoned for Estate Boards. National Conference on City Planning. N 
ercial and industrial uses; (3) reconstruction of slum tional Housing Association, National Municipal Leag 
nd rehabilitation of blighted areas. Public Administration Clearing House. 
nless we deliberately wish to invite economic collapse Attending the luncheon conference also were a number 
ocial disintegration.” said Mr. Bartholomew. “we must important officials of the Federal Government concerned 
organize as effectively for civic achievement as we planning and housing activities as they affect municipalities 
eretotore organized for commercial and_ industrial At the subsequent business meeting of the Chamber 


ment. Our cities lack unity and balanced design be Commerce of the United States. the follow 
there is no organized public opinion demanding some- adopted 


orge L. Radcliffe, of Baltimore, District Chairman of the 
il Planning Board, pointed out in detail what has been 
plished along practical lines in relating planning pro 
to soundly conceived public works programs in the 
District of the Public Works Administration. 
son P. Eddy, of Boston, President of the American 
of Civil Engineers, analyzed the public works pro 
irom an engineering viewpoint. “The public works ¢ ' 
in itself.” he said, “is not a cure-all for depressed as OF go ment, and urges i hambers of commerce to initiate 
s conditions and unemployment. There is little doubt. 7/P?"" werner rT ag waned such plans, and 
I by the summer of 1934 it will have proved itself nized citizen groups to give the necessary citiers 
rial assistance to business activity and re-employment Fineaee 
unreasonable to expect that by cs tee 1.500. ” ™ ee ©. “oe Baan ATRICK 


n with independ 
supp« rt 


Departn 





A Sewage Disposal Plant 


Designed for Economical Operation 


By ROBERT CRAMER 


Robert Cramer & Sons, Consulting Engineers, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ear a new sewage disposal plant was pul novel arrangement. The gas-engine-driven fener 
ration at Fort Atkinson, Wis.. in the design on the line of the public service current supp! 
ch particular attention was paid to economical normal operating conditions the engine is not 
Sewage disposal in general is an expensive influence of a centrifugal governor, its speed beiy 
For the reduction of the cost of operating the tained by its operation in parallel with the public s 
disposal plant three principal methods are av tilable: the current. while its power output is governed by 
pparatus used should be designed for low power con- valve, the opening of which is controlled by the 
nptior the gas generated in the sludge digester may of gas accumulated in a gas holder sper ially desi 
be effectively utilized; and a revenue may be obtained this purpose. Thus whenever the rate of gas generat 
through the sale of fertilizer In the Fort Atkinson dis- exceeds the rate at which the engine consumes gas. th 
posal plant all three methods have been used effectively. surplus accumulates in the holder. the throttle opening 
(he total load of the entire plant, in normal operation, thereby increased, the engine uses more gas and produces 
including three sewage lifting pumps, is less than 15 kilo- more power, reducing the amount of purchased ene 
watts. and the energy consumed, including the intermit- which must be drawn from the line. The reverse of t! 
tently operated waste sludge pump. averages 355 kwhrs- occurs when the rate of gas production decreases. Ov 
per day. When the expected rate of gas production, one any longer period, the gas consumption of the engin 
cubie foot per capita per day, is reached, the larger share ways equals the amount of gas generated, and th 
of this energy (about two-thirds) will be supplied by tion of energy from gas is the maximum obtainalh| 
generators driven by internal-combustion engines operat- This arrangement is economically a great advanc 
ing on the digester gas. The heat remaining in the ex- the usual practices of either letting all gas go to wast 
haust from the engines is used. by means of a water heater. of using some of it for merely heating the digester 
lor keepir the digester at the optimum temperature, tents during the cold season. It is also much mor 
Utilization of Digester Sin non al than the practice, found in a few plants. ol driv 
particular items of machinery such as pumps and 
The continuous utilization for energy production of all pressors or mechanical aeration equipment. In thes: 


the digester gas generated has been accomplished by a complete utilization of the gas is impossible becaus 





























SCENES AT THE FORT ATKINSON ACTIVATED SLUDGE SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT 
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the plant. 2. The aeration and settling tanks. 3. The digester with floating cover 
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THE GAS ENGINE OPERATED BY SEWAGE 











DIGESTER GAS 







sity the power requirements of the apparatus which 





rine operates must be less than the power available 





the gas. For practical operation the difference must 





e large. because gas is never generated 


at a perte tly 





orm rate. 






For emergency regulation in case of failure of the pub- 





service current supply, or in case the generator is dis- 





onnected from the line, a centrifugal governor operating 





second throttle is provided, being adjusted for a speed 





newhat above the normal full load speed of the engine. 





lwo Le Roi gas-engine-driven generator sets have been 






nstalled, but normally only one of them is operated at one 
ne The idle. 
sted or repaired. According to the usual schedule, the 





other one, while may be cleaned, ad- 






peration is changed from one set to the other once a 





ind the lubricating oil is renewed in the idle one. 

\ cir- 
lating pump forces water through this heater, a coil in 
the building. A 


oal-fired heater is also provided in the circuit, to be used 


Week, 





he exhaust from the engine passes to a heater. 






the digester, and the heating system of 







total heat available from the exhaust gas is not 


=< 


when the 





sufficient for all purposes. It is expected that this condi- 





ay arise occasionally after one of the long periods 





low temperature which sometimes occur. 





The Activated Sludge Plant 


lhe Fort Atkinson sewage disposal plant, which was in- 





tallied 





as a part of the Rock River clean-up program 





ormulated several years ago by the Wisconsin State Board 





; 





Health, serves at present a population of 6,000 but 
is sufficient capacity for a population of 9,000. The 
int treats all the liquid waste produced in the city. 









nestic sewage as well as industrial waste, but the sew- 





water, since the total 
The 


pal industrial wastes come from a slaughterhouse. 


mixed with any 





storm 





system of the city is of the separate type. 






ee factory and several machinery manufacturing 





\t the present time the average normal sewage 
w is about 420,000 gallons per 24 hours, the rate of flow 
the day being about 0.6 mgd and during the night 


1.2 med. 















disposal plant provides complete treatment by the 


ed sludge process. 





The sewage first passes through 











screen and then successively through a primary 
ink, aeration tanks and final settling tanks. All 
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settling tanks are of the rectangular type, 
Jettrey Mechanical aeration 
used and is accomplished by means of Link Belt Straight 
line the final tanks the effluent 
passes through a sewer directly into the Rock River. 


equipped with 


sludge collectors. only is 


aerators. From settling 
rhe digester is equipped with a Downes floating cover. 
The 


collector and through a flame and relief trap directly to 


small 


vas generated is delivered through the special vas 


the engines. A branch leads from the gas line to 


the laboratory. 
from the digester is 


passed through a tank specially arranged for liming for 


The surplus supernatant liquor 


the purpose of freeing the liquor from surplus nitrogen 
in the form of After this 


treatment the liquor is also returned to the plant influent. 


ammonia and albuminoids. 
The service building houses the return sludge pump, 


the gas engine generators, a switchboard, transformer 
room, flame and relief trap, coal-fired heater and circulat- 
ing pump; also a complete laboratory and office, an op- 
erators wash room and three sewage lifting pumps, all 
so arranged that no sewage is exposed in the building, 
thus keeping the latter entirely odorless. 
The digested sludge is drawn from the bottom of the 
digester to sludge drying beds which are completely en- 
wire glass which is 


With 


this arrangement the drying beds can be used at any time 


closed and covered with corrugated 


strong enough to make hail insurance unnecessary. 
independent of the season or the weather. The drain from 
the sludge drying beds is returned to the plant influent 
The dried sludge will be the city’s 
own parks, and the surplus will be sold to truck farmers 


and greenhouse men. 


used as fertilizer in 


With the expected normal rate of gas generation of one 
cubis foot per capita per day. the 
complete utilization of the 


pays for 


annual return from the 


the rate which the city 


kwhr ) Is 


which defrays a 


fas al 


electric current (1.76 cents pel over 


$1,460 per year, an share 


amount large 
of the operating cost. 

Che plant was designed by Robert Cramer & Sons, con- 
sulting engineers, Milwaukee. The construction work was 
Fluor Brothers & Smith 


The engine generators were 


done under a general contract by 
ol Oshkosh. W Is, 
designed for the use of sewage digester 


nished by the Le Roi Co.. Milwaukee. 


specially 


cas and were tur- 









The Cost of Not Planning and Zoning 


THE cost of city planning and zoning will 
cost of not planning and zoning. 


ve less than the 
Just as many of today’s 
expenses are the results of yester 
day's lack of city planning, much of tomorrow’s expenses will 
be traceable to today’s failure to plan ahead. The 


cost oft 


obligatory municipal 
immediate 
planning and zoning is merely the cost of pro- 
fessional services rendered in the preparation of proper ordi 
nances and in the survey and study of conditions and 
the preparation of plans. No capital investment attaches to 
zoning, establishment of fire limits, building 
ind health and subdivision platting regulations. The 


city 


lo« al 


housing 
cost oft 


code 3 


developing planned traffic thoroughfares, waterfronts and 
waterways, civic centers and recreation facilities will arise 
only as and when the municipality feels the need of material 


izing what has been planned. City planning and zoning create 


and conserve sound real estate values and improve housing 
conditions, prevent business and social losses due to con 
gestion and wasteful development, promot improved healt! 


trafhe and fire 
promote economy 


regulations to protect life and property ind 


and efficiency in government by eliminating 


political expediency and group selfishness 


I 


From the Report of the National Fire Prot ' ( 
tee on City Planning Zor } 


} 





FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 
Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives. and Others 


wre LAE a cece se ea na NTT 


Making the Motorist Think intent or cold-blooded criminal car special merchandising effort th 
ALA In this citv for _ sness, this rule is universal. So the keep the trade which had forms 
greatest of all problems confronting out of the community. Saturday 
ose in charge of traffic enforcement, was chosen for the weekly entert 
is that of making men and women driv- and the services of 91 men 
which has called for some drasti mee ; noe . 
ers Tuink. This is a matter of habit, listed in its preparation; thus thirt 
in an effort to reduce the number ind it is the duty of the Department of weekly committees of seven each j{y 
tragedies. Last year 53 people Public Safety to educate the people to tioned under the direction of a gen 
think while operating a motor vehicle committee of three. 
on to reduce this toll this year, in addi Lge highways. : . . The Chamber ol Commerce 
; I'he safe driver’s mind is constantly that it would be useless to attempt « 
itive, and that activity is with the traf- an undertaking without the | 
fic situations in his immediate vicinity. given by the weekly paper in 
[he erection of signs setting forth the the programs and urging the | 
rving this information: vrowing number of automobile fatalities attend. Not only did the manager of t 
. ; | believe will have a tendency to set the paper, H. J. Kurtz, agree to coop: 
[INK mind of the average human being to he was one of those who, as a 
ri 10 working, and the reaction on the aver- of the Chamber. formulated and 
raft age driver will be exceedingly favorable the adoption and promotion of th 
rain from our point of view. Day in and day [Each week the paper published: 
Deaths : : , 
out these signs call attention to the 1. A formal program of the 
This Year deaths that have been occurring almost entertainment. 
The word “THINK” has been under- daily which could have been prevented 2. A detailed description of the 
by the exercise ot proper care, in the program as a news iten 
We have had only one fatal accident 3. A picture of the chairman 
since these signs were put up several week’s entertainment committe: 
weeks ago, and we have every hope of names of all the other members of 





uur years we have had a steady 
in the number of traffic fatali 


oft these 
were killed in the city as a result of 
motor accidents. and. with a determina 


tion to strengthening our trafhe squad 
of ofheers and installing some additional 
trathe lights. we have placed on twenty 


four prominent intersections signs Cal 


lined in red paint, for the experienced 
tralhe ofhcer knows that the reasons us 
ually given in court for accidents ar 


iperficial and incorrect. For instance ; 
Brakes failed to work”: “Rain obscured being able to reduce this figure to the committee. 


smallest number for several years past 1. Detailed comments on the pre 
during the year 1934. week’s entertainment. 

\pril 28, 1934. In exchange for this cooperatio1 
the discard, for the expert in traffic mat ee “a 2 bat Paty all Chamber contracted for a full pag 
ters knows that behind any reason ad ; — he a qe a 
vanced is e mental action or inactio : . 7 ‘ the usual advertising rate tor this 
i gor Pons a pede oe 7 << pire { Community Entertainment j,, jhe paper and for the mailing o 
of the driver functions properly, he will and Merchandising Plan That page to all non subscribers in the 
recognize conditions in advance, and act Made a Profitable Summer ing territory “ the village. Phe 
accordingly, and the danger will be r: d remained the same each week, but 
moved before the accident happens. Ex for Sparta for the advertisement could be chang 


cept in the case of deliberate criminal SPARTA, MIcH. The Chamber of Com- weekly. 
merce in Sparta maintained the good- lo give the plan more zest and cri 
will of the village and benefited the local anticipation, each week’s program Was 
merchants through a community enter- kept secret by the committee in charg 
, until its appearance in the paper 


10 = tainment program extending over thir- I 
teen weeks last summer, from June 3 ©ach committee tried to oatdo the other 
to August 26, with the cooperation of 4 varied and high type of entertainm 
the weekly newspaper, the Sparta Sen- Was provided. Three of the program: 

were by local talent, and the others wer 


a tinel-Leader. 
: : features from outside. There were ‘ 
?. In previous years an annual home- é ( ; é 


certs—quartette, male chorus, band: 


, - coming celebration had been sponsored 
\ - by the business men of Sparta, and, orchestra; a minstrel show ; a watt 
while it was successful in creating good- battle between Sparta and Rockford fu 


will, so much expense and hard work men; a vaudeville entertainment; a bo 


vision” Wet pavement”; “Sharp turn”; 
Steering gear defective” and any others 
of the thousand stock statements, are in 


LAgAMA 
La was involved in carrying out the once-a- ing exhibition; outdoor educational far 
é é g 


/ year program that the merchants them- ™oving pictures; and a balloon as 
selves received little benefit. It was felt sion and parachute drop. 

j that some sort of once-a-week community The excellent results became ee 
effort spread over the summer and more tely apparent, and continued to the e! 
closely tied up with merchandising ef- of the season. People came from as | 
forts not only would be of more benefit as 20 miles away, and an averagé 
to the public but also would bring profit about 2.000 attended the program ea 
to the merchants. week. The Sentinel-Leader comment 

A mixed program of entertainment Prominently: 
and merchandising was decided upon. a survey ants hoot, Sateen Send 
lhe merchants were certain that by pro- pg cll a ee eile mea 
viding good entertainment in the home hoppers. Customers seemed to be 


WEMISHONER BOWKS AND PO community over a long period they could mood and were spending their mor 
Ce SSIO! NS Al ‘ i “e >j i ; . . . People are coming to these town 
LICE CHIEF LUTHER HOLLUMS ee ee oe - SC tn * in a ok te 
INSPECTING A TRAFFIC FATALITY rome instead of going to the nearby finds and neighbors. They like 
SIGN IN BIRMINGHAM cities for weekly recreation; and that by over,’ whether it concerns politics, ta? 





THE 


t xpresse d 
business 


themselves 
tion of the 
to them through the summer en 
ent plan and the cooperative ad 
in the local paper. More help 
be employed on Saturday even- 
take care of the extra trade, and 
ture of good fellowship, enter- 
business produced _per- 


nerchants 
increased 


and 
benefits. 


HARRY L. SPOONER 


in Efficient Motorcycle 
Squ ad 


nix, Artiz.—It has been our ex 
e during the last fifteen years of 
duty in Phoenix that 
bsolutely necessary in maintaining 
especially in traffic. The fact 

he motorcycle officer is on patrol of 
streets tends to remind the 
he must be careful. It 
nto the minds of crooks 
late holding up stores. 
parades, and other 
motorcycles are the mobile 

ce equipment that can be used. A 
formed and courteous motorcycle 
outstanding advertisement 
When equipped with radio, 
furnish insurance 
success of criminal undertak- 
they reach the 
criminal make a_ get- 


motorcycles 


motorist 
puts 
Ww ho con 


also 


As escorts. 
public 


only 


on occa 


s an 
city. 
toreveles excellent 
at the 


because 


the 


can scene 


can 


We have a full motorcycle squad in the 
Police Department, under 
Ernest A. Littlefield, who has 
the finest units in the 
lhe men are well trained in riot 
their motorcycles to form 
obile wedges, diagonals, and a deployed 
line—methods which have proved very 
successful in moving and _ controlling 
large crowds. They form themselves into 
i regular drill team, which looks quite 
“snappy with white uniforms and white 
machines. 

This is a separate division in the De 
partment and produces a handsome in- 


Phoenix 
sergeant 
lorme d 
West 


one of 


using 


AMERICAN CITY JUNE, 


for 
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mu pe) 


THE FLI 


OPERA 


SCENE FROM 


which go 
judge 


fines, 


We do not 


through 
into the ge neral fund. 
a motorcycle officer’s efhciency by the 
cash he brings in in fines, but by the 
condition of his patrol, and the decrease 
and of injuries and death 
resulting from them. Phoenix has had 
only one trafic death since last August. 
Through constant and efficient patrol. our 
accident rate in general has decreased by 
33 1/3 per cent. The squad has made 
friends of the public instead of 
their respect by 
drivers. 

One motorcycle man is equal to six or 


come annually 


of accidents 


losing 


petty persecution ol 


eight foot-patrolmen for covering 
beats. In one striking instance in Phos 
nix, radio and fast enabled our 
motorcycle officers to intercept hold-up 
men coming out of the they had 
robbed. The accompanying photograph 
gives an excellent idea of our city’s mo 
torevcle squad. N W MATLOCK 


( Pe 


large 
action 


store 





TES Of} 
LOS 


JADE HAPPINESS MUNICIPAI 
ANGELES 


Playgrour 


Municipal Opera in 
ingeles 
ANGELES, ¢ 


Happiness,” the 
written 


Los 
“The Flutes of 


municipal 
and 


Los 
Jade new 
opera directed 
sung by local artists, was presented in its 


locally and 
premiere performances on March 2 and 3 
Los Angeles High 
torium under the sponshorship of the city 
Department of Playground and Recrea 


in the School audi 


tion. 

Mary Carr Moore, Los 
Angeles composer of opera fantasies and 
grand opera, wrote the delightful musi 
of the Oriental romance, and Mrs. Le 
land S. Moore prepared the libretto and 
lyrics. The story 
legend of ancient times. 


we ll known 


is based on a Chinese 


A notable cast appeared in the 
ere presentation, supported by a chorus 
selected from the adult 
the Los Angeles mu 
nicipal recreation centers. Colorful cos 


prem 


of sixty 
( horal 


voices 


societies of 


—~4 : a 


Phig, * sree 
(te, 


i * 
= f 


pan Fat SF 


— 


Aint. fier. 2 Ms. 


Z —_ eS we, 


THE MOTORCYCLE SQUAD OF THE POLICE DEPARTMENT, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 








PHE 


it Ed 
ward S. Langley, motion picture art di- 
tor, added the final touch to this latest 
il effort the field of municipal 

The production was staged under 
of Mildred Sanger House and 


tumir and settings by 


yy inique stage 
rec 


in 


tat 
entati 


on of the “Flutes of Jade 
provided a practical demon 
of the feasibility of producing 
al opera under sponsorship of a 
Not only was 


by 


by a 


creation de partment 

pre 
thoroughly 
but it 

t the « 


well received the critics 


miere 
enioved capacity 


was also an enterprise 
since 
the 


cents were ample to 


ity nothing, 
of tickets at 


live 


receipts 
nominal 
price ‘ t I y 
production 
to its enjoyment by a large 
opera proved a splendid 
undertaking for its many 
participants, giving expression to a large 
number of local and an oppor 
tunity for local composers to secure pub- 
for their manuscript 


cover cost 

in addition 
the 
recreational 


audie nee 


singers 


1M recognition 
works 
GEORGE HJEI 


f 
ol iy 


rk 


und 


How a City Made a Park 
without Cost 
Mar, ¢ 


not 
beautification, 


ALIF.—A 


commonly 


munici 
looked 
but the 
of the Beach, 
achieved miracle 
materials they had at hand, and 
their 
\ few 
rounds 
nondescript equipment lying about, met 


(LORONA DEI 
pal incinerator 


site tor 


one I ong 


in 
lave almost a 
with the 
time 


with spare 


years bare or weedy 


ind a collection of old cars and 


ago 


the eye of any visitor who might happen 
ilon that The 
located the 

There were remains of old 
had 


encroachment 


incinerator 
industrial 


way. was 


naturally in part 


the city 
bulkheads which 
keep back the 


in ind the ground 


been in use 
of the 
was rough and 


once 


neven. The superintendent and his six 


sistants got to work on this uninviting 
pot and have completely transformed it 
des ac filling and making 
of ground getting earth 

there from contractors who 

to get rid of it, a hole where 

ind had sunk along the bulkhead 

filled and made 
acre This 
level 


tually in 


By 


of the waterfront 

this addition to the 

odded now 

green 

structed 

filled-in ¢ 
All 


the 
ind 


was 
age. was 
presents a of 
The Harbor Department also con 
1 maintenance building on the 


ind 


round 
was cleared, fertilized 
without any extra to 
the materials came with the 
to the incinerator. 
raised, and gravel paths laid out. 
discarded fancy bricks were util- 
ized in building an “Old Oaken Bucket” 
with its simulated well, and its cunning 
ly concealed outlet for water in the han- 
dles of the bucket underneath the rope 
knot The handles are in reality made 
of small pipe, and the water for the well 
flows through these. 

Now the park is 
its walks, its 


ground 
tilled 


ity lor 


expense 
matter Lawns 
were 


some 


a place of beauty. 


with dahlia gardens, its 


AMERICAN CITY for JUNE, 


THE “OLD 
GROUNDS 


OAKEN 
OF THE 


BUCKET” 


Is 


ictus beds, and other flowers and shrub- 


bery. There are seats at the best points 
the ocean and the battle- 
ships in the harbors of Long Beach and 
San Pedro, as well as the now attractive 
On the opposite side of 
the flood-control channel is situated the 
electric light plant, and here, too, is a 
stretch of water often used 
ing of the Navy Visitors 
and linger in the attractive little 
park, now maintained by the Park Board 
of the city, which has acquired this 


tor viewing 


surroundings. 


by the row: 
crews vessels. 


come 


INCINERATOR 


1934 


4 CHARMING 
AT CORONA 


ADDITION 
DEL MAR, 


TO THI 
CALIF 


charming asset worth thousands 
lars without any cost to itself. 


The park is far enough removed 


the incinerator to be free of 


{ 


odors 


there were any. The once unuseé d and 


sightly area has become one of the show 
Not far away ar 
dustrial plants, and employees find this 
workaday 
tion of the city a place where they 


places of the city. 


spot in the midst of the 


refresh themselves body and 


they can find time to rest here a wi 


PHI 


DELPHIA 


soul 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


T W. BROGDEN, City 
* has 

to succeed . eS Bewsey. of Winter 
Fla. 


Commissioner, 


been appointed Acting Man- 
iger, 


Have n 


Carl H. Peterson has been appointed 
City Manager of Muskegon, Mich... to 
succeed T. J. Pedler, who was injured in 
in automobile accident last 
is still unable to assume the 


Mr 


summer and 
regular city 
Peterson was formerly City 


duties 


Manager of Mt. Pleasant 
He took ofhice May rie 


Sophus 


and I 
Johnson has 
pointed City 
Mich., to succeed Ernest T. 
on May 5. Mr. 
City Manager from September 
May, 1933. 


Conl 


resigned 


CLARENCE E. 
utive Dire->tor 
igers Associatior 


Exe 


Internationa 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Recent sales of new issues, trom 
An Int Borr 
Oneonta, N 
Albany Co., 
Pennsylvania, 
Easton Pa., 
100 Couy ahoga - Ss 
Bristol, R 
St. Paul, M 


oan 


wer and Purpose 

y Sewage Disposa 
N. Y., Refunding 
Veterans’ 
Refunding 
Ohio, Poor Relief 


] Sewage 


$375,000 


195.000 
20,000,000 Compensation 
(hh 


inn., General Improvements 


Francisco, Calif., Water Distri 
bution 


1 
100.000 


Pa., Borough 
Ill W 


Township 


SW LSSs¥ ale. 


100.000 


iter Revenue 
Ind., Judgment 


Springfield, 
128.867 Center 
Funding 
Pasadena, Calif., 
Marion Co., Ind., 
McLennan Co., Texas, 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Election 

Chicago, Ill., Refunding 
119,000 Paterson, N. J., 
212,000 Leonia, N. J 


620.000 Water Pro ect 
Refunding 
Road 


Water Wor 


206.000 
320.000 
2.000.000 ks 
7.000.000 
Improvements 
Improvements 


May The Bond Buy 


numbers of 


Rate o) 


6.33 Avg 
10-40 Ser 
9.29 Avg 


27 Avg 


1-40 Ser 
1-7 Ser 
11.16 
ll Avg 


beet 


Manager of Grand | 


Johns 
193 


wi 
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The Photographic Method of By DR. BRUCE D. GREENSHIELDS 


> . . : ° ° ° 
I rotessor ot Engineering Science, 


Investigating Traffie Delays Denison University, Granville, Ohio 






on the scale In the cond picture 
8/10-second later, it has advanced to 
point 42 feet on the 

eled 17 feet Reduced to miles pet 


hour, this is 14.5 By readir tt s< 


NEW and simple method of an 
A ilyzing traffic has been developed 
= the University of Michigan. It 
ise of pictures taken on motion 


film but at a much slower rate of 
an ordinary movies, the interval 





e and has tra 


















exposures ranging trom one- in the third picture 
one and one-half seconds. The car has advanced to p 
ethod was originated in an at- the fourth picture to position 76, so that 
to secure more accurate and com- OSE ee eae 
formation than is possible by ob- ei on ities 
ising stop-watches, mechanical” acceleration for this cat 
and tally sheets. The speed, is 
One lis¢ ’ hie pn to rapl 
ration (change of speed), and path “ 
art: was to data ' 
vement of all cars within the area ' sea er nitty agen 
9 . m * ! l oO ‘ \ i 
d can be obtained. The record is THE CAMERA IN OPERATION . = 
which are interferences with the nor 
inent and may be restudied at any . : 
' = , flow of trafic that tend to diminis| 
» reveal facts which are there for terval used, shutter opening and other Pacem! pr pare . 
mrmai rate o speer 0 ( cles, oO 
skilled analyst to find and interpret. pertinent information. A, 
them altogether for a period ol 









Field Method 








| 
Method of Analysis 
| 







field method of securing the de- The process of analysis consists of 
data is quite simple. \ 16-mm_ two parts: first, the pictures are pro 
camera capable of what is known jected upon a white screen ruled with 
op motion is used to take the pi parallel markings and the throw of the 






es from a position preferably at right lantern is adjusted so that these divi 





les to the moving trafic. Above is sions shall represent 5- or 10-foot inter 
wn the camera in operation. For city vals along the roadway in the picture; 

the pictures are taken from a tall and, second, the distance of travel o1 
ding above the street. A scale for speed and the spacing between cars is 
pictures is obtained by measuring taken off from two pictures, projected 
the distances between fixed objects in upon the screen at the same time. In 
he field of view, such as pavement order to obtain a traffic flow curve for 
















markings, poles, and buildings. the highway, the time may be read from 
\t the beginning of each film and at the timer photographed. 

lesired intervals of time, there is in- The method of studying the pictures 
luded a photograph of a bulletin board is illustrated at the right. In the first 

giving the location, date, hour, time in- picture at the top, the car indicated 
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Delays may arise from the condition of 
the roadway, obstructions in the road- 
way, traffic congestion, and trafhe sig 
nals 


Studies 


involving several thousand pic- 


tures were made at different locations in 
Detroit, including such variations in con 
ditions as were observed from the Bar 
lum Tower, from the Fisher Building 
nd at intersection of Outer Drive 
ind P uth Road 

Phe eceleration and deceleration for 
\ locities are plotted as on page 

| ping lines show the average 
ler ind d eleration tor vary 

1 

The acceleration i in feet per sec 
ond, | cond, may be expressed as: 

1.05 0.08\ 

wl eV « | l elocity in mile = pel 
he ti 

The leceleratior i in feet per sec 
ond pet cond, may be expressed as: 

" 1.24 0.03\ 

lhe time lost in coming to a stop plus 
the wait for the signal plus the reaction 
time in starting and stopping, plus the 
time lost in picking up speed, gives the 
total time lost for any car. The average 
minimum spacing between cars at vari- 
ous speeds, as well as the reaction-time, 


was obtained from another photographic 
study. 


The following tables show the average 
time lost in bringing a car to stop from 
various speeds and the time lost in re- 


these 


gaining 
delay . 


speeds after passing the 








Time Lost in Brineunc 


CAR TO 


STOF 








rime IN 


SECONDS 





Distance Time 
I in Feet to Travel 

Time to to Bring Distance Time Lost 

Bring Car Car to D at Con by Car 
\ to Stop Stop stant Speed 1 I 
5 8 ] 1.0 2.8 
10 4 a0 22 5.0 
1S 10.3 73 1.3 7.0 
20) 13 1h 4.0 90 
5 184 ».0 10.7 


12.5 


lime 

Time t I to Travel 

React to Reach Distance Time Lost 

Norm Nort D at Con- by Car 
\ Sy} Speed stant Speed r I 

4.1 10 1.4 2.7 

l 2 32 2.2 0 
1S 9.6 62 2.8 6.8 
20 11.6 98 ; 8.3 
95 13.4 38 5.8 iw 
10 15.0 180 4.1 10.9 
ss) 16.3 224 1.4 11.9 

17.6 t 13.0 





\s an example, let the given conditions 
be that traffic is moving at an average 
speed of 15 miles per hour, that the 
spacing between cars is a minimum, and 
that the interruption is for one minute. 
By adding up the total time lost for a 
car we find it is 74 seconds. In the con- 


ditions given, since the stopping reac- 


tion-time reaction-time }), 


( brake equals 
j-second and the starting reaction-time 
also equals .9-second, all cars in group 


are stopped 73 seconds. 
If the conditions had been that the 
average speed was 20 miles per hour 


and that the density was 600 vehicles per 
hour, so that the spacing would not be a 


minimum, then the total time lost by the 
first car would have been 76.2 seconds. 
while the 18th, or last, car to lose time, 
would have lost only 1.32 seconds. 

lhis only one problem to which the 
method is applicable. The speed and 
spacing of all cars are easily found, and 
from these data congestion can be meas 
ured If the free speed on a certain 
highway is 45 miles per hour and un- 
der a certain density of traffic the av- 
erage speed is found to be 30 miles per 
hour, then the highway may be said to 
be one-third congested; that is, all cars 
are slowed down by one-third. The com 


position ol the trafic should be the same 
true comparison. <A_ study of 
speed and spacing also shows that the 
greater the speed, the more traffic moves 
over the highway in a given time. 

Such questions as “Does marking lanes 
off on streets increase the flow?” 
readily 


lor a 


can be 
most answered. 

The films is $3.00 for a 50 
foot roll developed, and a 50-foot roll 
contains 2,000 single pictures. The cost, 


cost of 


it is believed, compares favorably with 
that of any other method. A Simplex 
Pockette camera with a special timer 


has been used to take the pictures. The 
Eastman Kodak Co. is now prepared to 
furnish a special camera for this work. 
Considering the quality of information 
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obtained by the photographi thod 
and its value in solving traffi 
it is believed that engineers a: 
concerned with the regulation 
will find it a very valuable 
Ohio State Highway Department 
sidering the use of the method 

mer. 


[his paper abstracted fror 
it the Twentieth Annual Michigan H ( 
ference University of Michigan 4 4 
Mich., February 13, 1934 


Discouraging Through Traffic 
from Using Business Streets 
A CCORDING to Leo - \ Cohe 
sé Inspector of Police of the A 
dam Traffic Department. one-way ; 
were used for the first time in Hol 

in the 17th century. The plan show: 
Map I was successful on the ty 
streets of the shopping center 
beginning of the 19th century 


When. very recently. congesti 
dered the area too inaccessible. a st 
was made to determine the per cent 
through traffic which did not stop 
this area. License numbers were copied 
at entrances and exits. and _ individua 
movements were thus timed. From 50 to 
75 per cent were found to be through 
traffic. 


An analysis of routes showed that this 
through traffic would profit by using 
other streets. Thus it was desirable fron 
two separate points of view to 
through traffic from these congested busi 
streets. 

New one-way street regulations ar 
ing used in a rather ingenious way to 


dive rt 


ness 


DIVERTING THROUGH TRAFFIC FROM CONGESTED BUSINESS STREETS 
IN AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
The new one-way street plan (shown in Map 2) aids in lessening the traffic congest 
which had persisted under the old one-way plan shown in Map 1 
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have 


he 


into 


two main streets 
three 
out from the center. 
only by a street one- 
eat h of these 


Bicycles 


this. 


vided 


ng one-way 


sections—each 

an entel 
to the center of 
as shown on Map II. 
ttorcycles are prohibited. It is 
that the has been 
iccessful. 


regulation 


Quner Responsible for His 
Car When Parked 
\ FINITE solution to the problem 
irresting and convicting the op 
a parked car has been estab 
Boston. 
\lassachusetts 
n the case ot 
Ober, has rendered a 
constitutional 
on adopted by the 


Judic ial 


Commonwealth v. 


Supreme 


decision 
the following 
Boston Traffic 


SS101 


of 
eliminates entirely the chief dil 
encountered. It is no 
necessary to the iden- 
the person who parked the car. 


formerly 
ascertain 


summone d 
common- 
claiming 


registe red owner can he 
One of the 
excuses of an individual 
t he did not park the car has been re- 
ed. The old method prac tically re- 
quired the officer to give the violator the 
ticket personally, at the time of the of- 
fence. Under the new arrangement it is 
to use tickets, the 

is re sponsible. 

The case arose from the “tagging” on 


tly into court. 


possible since owner 


several occasions of a car which had vio- 
lated parking These tags 
were completely ignored. The defend- 
ant claimed that the burden of proving 
that the car was parked by her was upon 
the government or else the law was un- 
constitutional. The Court held that the 
law did not require knowledge of the 
that the Legislature has the 
power to attach blame and punishment 
to an individual for a nuisance, and that 
the object of the regulation was to pre- 
vent the recurrence of the nuisance and 
the punishment of the individual. 
“In a word, this is one of the unusual in- 
stances where a person at his peril must 
see to it that the rules and regulations 
are not violated by his act or the act of 
The illegally parked car thus 
establishes a prima facie which 
must be met by the defendant. 
Submitted by Joun Hurtey. 


regulations. 


offense, 


not 


another.” 


case 





Chart for Setting Progressive 
Traffic Signs 
he attention of Tue American City has 
n called to the fact that in reproducing 
chart published under the above head 
in the issue of September, 1933, the 
rd column was moved somewhat to the 
thus throwing the chart out of scale 
rafie engineers wishing to consult the 
rect chart may secure a copy from 
Frederick L. Mosher. of the Edison Elec- 
Illuminating Co., 39 Boylston St., Bos- 
Mass 
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Trends in City Costs and Debt Service 


r is 
having a 

spend for 

purposes in 1934 approximately 2 
than they did for simil | 

1931. During 1933 

19.4 per 

grand tota 


mainte! 


that 24 merican cities 
LOO 


estimated 
population of at least 
000 will ordinary municipal 

0.5 per 
cent less ur- 
poses in 
spent about 
1931. The 
operating and 


these cities in 


Here is a 


ited in 40) 


listine 
indi F 
expenditure 

1933 and 1934 


which 
years 
the 64 
penditures 


cities 


Increases in principal 
and interest on 
the 24 larger 
the reductions in operating expenditures 
For the 1934 the 
ments on debt service it 
approximately per higher than 
for 1931, and per cent higher than 
for 1933. The actual amounts provided 
for bonds and interest in the four-year 
period in the 24 cities are: for 1931, 
$105,594,000; for 1932, $108,906.000; for 
1933, $103.503,000; for 1934, $111.576, 
000. 


payments tor 

bonded indebtedness in 
cities have partially offset 
estimated 
these 


veal pay 
cities are 
A cent 


8) 
0 


In 1931 74.0 per cent of the total 
penditures é ‘ ion n 
tenance i! 
per 


' 


and indi 
readjustments made to meet dec 


inability 


im the respect 
public revenues and j 
reflected in increased delinquencies. The 
amounts expended for unemployment and 
emergency relief purposes have been 
omitted because of the extraordinary 
nature of such 


SeTVICes 


Model Housing Breeds Model Tenants 


Federal and state legislation 
and funds make it seem prob 
able that low-cost will 
be undertaken in the neat 
larger scale than before in 
country. An outline of the 
experiences of an active modern 
will therefore probably be of interest to 
all who are interested in the new develop 


housing 
future on a 
this 
practices and 


evel 


project 


or otherwise.” 


Abraham Gold- 


ments, officially 
With this introduction 
feld, Executive Director of the Fred L. 
Lavanburg Foundation, of New York, 
presents in a brochure published last 
month the “Practices and Experiences of 
the Lavanburg Homes.” The following 
excerpts from the foreword conclu- 
sions of the pamphlet are significant: 
“The history of the 
burg Homes... . has vindicated the the 
upon which the Homes were origin 
ally planned. That theory that a 
large proportion of the inhabitants of 
the slums of New York had the 
to rear their children in a manner con- 
ducive to the well-being of the nation if 
society in any manner to make it 
possible for them to live in decent, com 
fortable, dignified living quarters. 


and 


six-year Lavan 


ory i 
was 


capacity 


were 


drawn 
ex- 


“Certain conclusions can be 
with reasonable assurance from the 
perience here in the past six years. 


l In spite of the fact that most of 
the tenants came to the Lavanburg Homes 
from abysmally 
tricts, the 
vandalism Or 
that 
ready as 


poor and unsanitary dis 
building has not suffered from 
carelessness It indicates 


families with low incomes 


else to 
living 


are as 
anyon accommodate 


themselves to decent conditions if 


they can once attain to them. 


2 Phe 


applications for space 


tamilies making 
in the building 
1,200 before completion, with a long 


numbe r oft 


and 


apparently permanent waiting _ list 
proves beyond argument that there exists 
a real and demand in this 


conscious 
economic group for good housing 

‘3. Out of a total average population 
in the 550. the 
number of children has been nearly 


Yet both the halls 


side courts and present an 


project of about average 
s90) 
out 


interior and the 


walls appeal 
that 


might 


ance of cleanliness and neatness 


many a more pretentious region 


well envy. Children are not necessarily 
a detriment to property. 

‘4. Adults, 
behaved with as much 
of the size on any 
Despite all the irritations 
incident to normal human living, the proj 
and do 
a project a genuine center of 


life.” 


with few exceptions, have 


social 


conscience 


as any group Same 


economic le vel. 


ect has gone on. Tenants will 
make such 


community 













Water Rates and Service Charges, 
Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 
and Sprinkler Costs—II 


Abstracts of Water Department and Company Reports 












Ames, Iowa the tap through which it is supplied \ The bill for fire protection se1 
corporation cock must be inserted at rived at by applying the above rat 
every tap, ind a curb cock covered with ubject to the following quantit 
a curb box must be installed 1 ft. outside counts: 









the sidewalk, and in alleys within 1 ft. 

\ t the ne First S100. Of er \ ir 
illey line. Nowe ae ean a” a 
‘ , + of 10 1 [here is no hydrant rental for either Excess of $500 00 « 

oa spe sereca canes iS abbowee ON public or private hydrants, the latter be- 


for domestic service if paid on or 


. supplied through meters; and there E. C. Known 
before the 10th of the month in which 









no sprinkler charge, since all sprinkler Superintendent, Alabama Water S 
vrne duc The meter rates 

ervices are metered. 
iption are 


| 
' 2 0 Aves Burlington, N. J. 
| veil Populatior 







' Anniston, Ala. ek ak 

| ‘ , ’ hydrant 

; I eed NAD Miles of water main 
erve 8.000 













N er of se € 932 ac rn 
| Meter rentals are charged at the fol 1,736 inactive The water rates are as follows: 

lowing rates per month for the sizes ‘ ee ae vom od First 100,000'gals. each year 25c pet 
specified: less than 1”, no charge; 1”, 111 private Next 100,000 “ ie: a7 
Oe 1”. 60c: 2”. $1.00: 3”. $1.50: 4” a ae - 4 500°000 - ee 10x 
$3.00; and 6", $6.00. Each meter owned The Water Department has minimum Lee hl ll 

_ ? 000,000 > ™ “ * 
by the city must return a charge of 75¢ ¢harges varying from $10.80 per year for 
per month, for which the consumer is en- gq 54” mete up to $1,000.00 per year for There is no charge for public fire 
titled to 285 cu. ft. of water per month. g 6” meter. This minimum charge en- drants. All private hydrants are billed 


[he rates above apply to monthly con- titles the customer to an equivalent bill- at $4.50 per year for the first hydrant 


sumption through one meter, and no com- jno of water at the regular rates. The and $2.70 per year for each additiona 














bination of readings from separate meters »jnimum charges in detail are: hydrant. The charge for private spri: 
Is pe rmitted _ =e 
meter with e fixture only o il 

Applications for services must be made more than one fixturs 16.0 
by master plumbers, who pay $1.00 for ‘ ; a cs : 36 . 
the permit All work is done under the 1% : r : . 7 WU) 
supervision of the City Manager or his « “ ; “ “ Sp 
authorized representative and must be ; oe : 400. OF 
started within 60 days from the issuance : : : — 
of the permit and be completed within METER RATES 

















First 1.000 cu. ft. per montt $,000 per ar 25c per 1% 
one year after the beginning of the work, New ms se 3,000 i 
otherwise the permit is canceled and a . ape « «ae es a 
A pate * 10.000 * « « “ 30,000 « 4 10« 
new one must be obtained. The water « 000 *« « « « 60,000 « « & 
meter, which remains the property of the 29, OOO ety £9,000 " * or 
All over 60,000 cu. ft. per month “ 
city, is installed by the city on every am ae 
private service connection in use. Meters Public fire protection is billed as a_ kler systems for fire protection is $100.0 
are repaired at the cost of the city unless charge for fire hydrants, the cost being each per year. 
it is found that the damage to the meter $50.00 per year per hydrant for the first Nat. G. JoHnson 
has resulted through carelessness and ten hydrants, $40.00 per year per hydrant Superintendent, Water Depa 
negligence on the part of the consumer. for the next 90 hydrants, and $30.00 per 
Taps in mains are made by master year for each hydrant over 100. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
plumbers under certain restrictions. No For fire protection in consideration of Population 
larger than a 54" tap is allowed in a 4” the company’s readiness to serve, the net Re served 
4 2 9 umber of services 
main, a ~4° tap in a 6” main, or a 1 innual bills must be not less than $8.33 wei dash meters 
tap in an 8” mai All taps or connec- per diametrical inch of the customer's “ _ “ hydrants 
: . . . lvi | oe Miles of water main 
tions larger than 1” are made by the city, service connection supplying the fire pro- 
and the property owner is charged the tection, and the minimum charge for pri Water is furnished at the following 
ictual cost The use of two or more taps vate automatic sprinkler systems must be monthly meter rates: 
in making a large connection is not per- ene half of this minimum. The private ;' : - 
f : ‘ rst 00 cu pe 
mitted All taps must be made in the fire protection rates are as follows: Next 1,000 18¢ 
, » . > ac Q - 1,500 15¢ 
upper half of the pipe at least 18” apart ._, iceinti cinta: tine Geiiinis $50.00 per year 2'000 “* 13c 
and on opposite sides of the pipe. No 5:2" cingle  “ - 400 *  « 2,000 12c 
+4 le “ “ m « 6 50K 10¢ 
mains may be tappe d nearer than 1 ft. 2%" “ ae 3 16'0O 10'000 ” Oc 
to a joint. Service pipes of lead or cop- 110’ ‘ « “ “ eM « a 20'000 “ Qe 
} teside di 11, , « 6 00 - “ 90.000“ * 7 
per are permitted with the inside diam- : . “ can « « * 40/000 “ &« 





eter of the pipe at least 4s” larger than Automat nkler system, per head = 10 All over 102,000 cu. ft os 
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ing monthly minimum rates 
consumption of the 


W 
en the 
s does not equal the minimum 


ove rates are subject to a dis- 
15% if the bills are paid with- 
ty days, and there is a discount 
num monthly bills for 5” me- 
I5c per month if paid within 
lays. 
services require a written ap- 
and that taps or connections 
city water main be made by the 
Department for the plumber en- 
by the applicant. The charge for 
rk is $2.50 for each tap up to 
size. Where a service requires 
than one tap, the cost is $2.50 for 
and $1.00 for addi- 
Taps must be paid for be- 
fore they are made. Larger connections 
are made at the actual cost of labor and 
materials plus 10 per cent for overhead 
Where water are not 
in the center of a street, the water 


first each 


tap 


ai one. 


mains 


expenses 
laid 
works makes an adjustment in the 
of water service pipe with the plumbers 
nstalling them, so that the cost to the 
is the same as though the 
laid in the center of the 
t The laying of all con- 
ns and pipes and the setting of 
fixtures in streets, public 
is made by employees of 
by duly 


cost 


ns were 


service 


wWater-Service 

ds, etc., 
the city water works or licensed 
piu I 


here is no charge for hydrant rentals 
private fire sprinkler services. 


H. F. Bromouist, 
rintendent, City Water Works. 


Columbia, S. C. 


vater rates for the first 3,000 cu. 
$1.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. From 3,000 
cu. ft. to 100,000 cu. ft. at $1.20 per 
VU cu. ft. Over 100.000 cu. ft. at 
per 1,000 cu. ft. All bills are col- 
monthly and a 20% discount is 
d if bill is paid within 10 days 


lot 


ite of delivery. 


MINIMUM SERVICE CHARGE 


he time of making an application 
water service, the applicant pays 
water works the following costs 


JUNE, 


for 


total cost 


including the 


for the tap. the 


of the co 


tion and meter 


meter 


Water furnished consumers hevyond the 
city limits is charged double the 
within the city. 


rates 


There is no charge for public fire hy 
drants. The minimum rate for privat 
fire hydrants on unmetered services to 
be used only in case of fire is $40.00 per 
year for each double-nozzle hydrant. 
payable monthly without discount. This 
charge is made on fire hydrants which 
are located on such 
railroad yards and other in 
dustries using hydrants for private fire 
protection or which have been placed on 
the public highways for private fire pro 
tection, or additional protection other 
than that furnished by the city. Pri 
vate hose connections for fire protection 


premises as cotton 


factories, 


in buildings on unmetered services aré 
charged at the following minimum rates 
with the applicant paying the entire cost 
of installation: 


The regulations require that a 
and waste cock, or cut-off valve, must be 
placed by the property owner at the 
property line or at points where the pipe 
leaves the street line. 
is under the 
owners and 


stop 


This cor k or valve 
control of the tenant or 
is used in case of break or 
other necessity whereby pipes are to be 
repaired, making it unnecessary to us« 
the street corporation cut-off. 

Guy H. Wuirte. 


er W 


Corvallis, Ore. 


100 cent metered and 
there is no charge of less than $1.50 per 
month for Che 
per month for service 
ous sizes of meters is 
for 
service. on 


The city is per 
minimum charge 
through the vari 


as given below ex 


water. 


compound meters on 
which _ the 
made for the 


meters. 


cept 
hire 
charge is 


private 
minimum 
smaller of the 
two 


Phere hydrant rental charges 
and all private fire protection and sprin- 
kler systems are charged at the meter 


rates quote d above. 


are no 


STRANGE, 


Superinter 


Dodge City, Kans. 


$1.00 


The 


charge of 


There is a 


minimum 


per house month for water 


meter 


per 


rates are as follows: 


I 


x 
Vox ; | 
x 


1 OOK 


If the bill is not paid on or before th 
10th of the month. a charge of 10 1s 
added to the meter bill If it bec 


necessary to discontinue a $1.00 


omes 
a service, 
charge 1s adde d 

here are no charges for either public 


private fire hydrants. 


Rex REYNOLDs, 
Wat D 


Jackson, Miss. 


The minimum rate on meter 
$1.00 per month, with an extra charge for 
consumers the city limits. The 


as follows: 


service 18 


outside 


water rates are 


For Per Montl 


and j are 


Car 
ervice j 


connections of . 
$15.00 each for installation, 
$20.00 each Larger con 


billed at cost plus LO 


charged at 
and |] 


nections are 


services, 


overhead 
No hydrant rentals 
W ater Department 
Sprinkler 
at cost plus 10 
sprinkler 


however, is required to have 


system connections 


charged and there 


no charge for services OF 
service 
suitable 


meter connes ted to the line 


J.H 


FEWELL, 
Water Worl 


Hanover, Pa. 


monthly meter 


municipal w 


The 


lows: 


quarterly meter rates 





I lo 
“ ; it * 4 > 
10.00% ox x 4 OO 
10,50 mm * r » ¢ 10.6 
1O.cix | _.! A , > fe 
, ne * ss > (eh) 
* ..5 8) 4 ss - i) ; 
x 1) OOK + 16 80 
x se an es YY (8) ; 
600.00% 000K » © let 
O08 100) OOK 198.00 °6: 
No service charges are made on the 
monthly or quarterly meter schedules. 
The Water Department installs all ser 
‘ free from the city main to the curb. 
Both publie and private fire hydrant 
rentals ire $25.00 per month per hy 
drant 
Sprinkle charges tor fire protection 
are 
Of 
he above chat entitle the con 
sumer to 600 sprinkler heads. All heads 
over O“OF§8 are cl irged at > per head per 
year 
Roy W. SrRALEY, 
M H Municipal Water Work 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
1 OOK 
Hh) CK 
, \ 9 
Miles of w t 659 


lhe block meter rates are approved by 
the Publi Commission of In- 
diana for the Indianapolis Water Co. The 


Service 


meter rates and the monthly minimum 
charges per meter are as follows: 

i Me 

Block | ] Cu. Ft 
| OO « “) 2 
Nex an 1 
100 ) 
0, 00K * 
oO 100.00% - 





must be 
made by licensed plumbers approved by 
the When permits are granted, 
the company taps the mains for the ap- 
expense, but the 
and other fixtures are 
plumber at the appli- 
Although original se 
installed by and at the 


House service installations 


company 


its own 
cocks 
the 
expense 


plicant at 
pipe : 
installed 


cant’s 


ser 
vice 
by 


vice lines are ex 


pense of the consumer, that portion ly- 
ing between the water main and _ the 
property line is, if necessary, maintained 
or replaced by and at the expense of 
the company The consumer is ré¢ 


quired to maintain all service lines with 
property, and the company re 
ht to shut off the water at 
the curb and to keep it off until repairs 
are made in case there is waste of water 
in this section of the service. The mini- 
mum inside diameter of new service lines 
is *4-inch. In residential districts with 
lots having a frontage of from 50 to 
where the distance from the 


in his 


serves the rig 


100 feet or 
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served is 
must be 


the building 
least 1” pipe 


to 
more, at 


property line 
WY) It. oF 
installed 


rhe « 


pense 


its own exX- 
without charge to the con 
meter voke for holding the 
well as the meters for all ser- 


ompany furnishes at 
and 
the 


sumer 


meter, as 


vices The company requires a deposit 
of not more than $5.00 for each 5.” 
meter supplying a single residence oc 
cupied by one family, unless the month 
ly consul ption is in excess of the 
amount covered by the deposit. In other 
cases the company may increase the 
imount of the deposit to an amount not 
in excess of that accruing for an esti- 
mated 60-day service. Deposits for ser 
vice applied through meters larger than 
.” are estimated on the same basis for 
60 days Deposits bear interest at the 
rate of 3 payable upon the termina 
tion of service 


Public fire protection service is billed 
it $12.00 per year per fire hydrant, with 
in additional charge of 1.1le per inch- 
loot of main. 

No fire protection 
furnished to any property unless general 


water 


private service is 


ater service is also supplied to the 
same property. The rates for private 
fire protection service for use only in 
extinguishing fires are as follows: 
For e st from 2 ne for standpipe $20.00 
1 OO 
- tomatic sprinkler service 
througt iximum heads, 700), 60.0 
For eact i mal 4” connection for ame 
propert 5.00 
For fire s« for automatic sprinkle ervice 
through ¢ 100.00 
For 60 Of 
H. S. Morse. 
Man I ‘lanapolis Water Co 


The water rates effective November 15. 
1932 are as follows: 





7 a 
a) un « 
100,004 6 « 
All over i me) « « 
Minimu t 90c pe ont 


The charges for installation of services 
are $6.00 and smaller. 
which includes the tap, service line and 


tor services 


meter. Services larger than %4” are 
billed at cost less $6.00. 

Public fire hydrants are furnished as 
free service, and private hydrants are 
metered. 


The charges for sprinkler systems in- 
clude the construction costs plus $75.00 
per year for the first 1,000 heads, and 
c for each additional head per year. 


Lioyp M. RespsaMeEN, 


Manager, City Water and Light Plant. 


Manitowoc, Wis. 
Population 


Number of ser 








Number of hydrants 
M 


ot water main 6 
The water rates are figured ”) 
cubic feet of water used per 1 


meter and are as follows: 
18c for the first Wx 
16« next xx 
12 nx 
r? 1K 
6 nK 
1c 0 
\ 35-cent monthly minimum | 
quired. 


(Applications for service must | 
by the owner of a property or 
thorized agent. Taps are mac 
Water Department employees at ' 


of $1.00 for taps of 1” and smalle: ror 
taps of 4” and larger the consu pays 
for all labor and materials m ary 
and an additional $5.00 for th f 


the Department’s machines for 
made. The applicant must lay 
vice pipe from the street main 
premises at his own cost and sup) 


fittings according to the Department's 
specifications. No service pipe per 
mitted smaller than 5g” inside diameter, 
and all services up to 1” must be of ey 


lead. 
with a ahead of th 
No connections or t 
are permitted between December | 
April 1 except in case of absolute neces 
sity. 


tra-heavy 
provided 
meter. 


All services must be 
shut-off 


service 


Both public and private fire hydrants 


are billed at $40.00 per year each. Th 
installation expense of private hydrants 
must be borne by the consumer. and a | 


hydrants are sealed. 
break the seal for purposes of 
tion, repair or in case of fire. notice 
must be supplied to the Water Depart 
ment. 


When necessary i> 


nspe 


Sprinkler systems installed at the cost 
of the consumer are charged 5e per 
sprinkler head per year, with a mini 
mum charge of $20.00 per year 


W. C. STAEFFLER, 
Public 


Assistant 
mission 


Secretary, Utilities ( 





New Castle, Ind. 


Population 0,008 
a. served 16,00 
Number of services 9 
7 meters . 
’ “ hydrants 
Miles of water main wa t 
The commercial and domestic meter 
tate is as follows: 
Per 100 ¢ Ft 
Gross Net 
First 2,000 cu. ft. used per quarter $ .13 
Next 3,000 * * « “ “ ll 
5,000“ « « « - 10 a 
© Wem * ¢ > e ° 09 
«“ 30.000“ « « « Og 
Over 50,000 “ “ ~ - a 
The net rate is charged if the account 
is paid on or before the 15th day the 
month following the quarter in ich 
service is rendered; otherwise the SS 





} 


ges the actual cost of the work. 


€ 


THE 


harged The minimum quarterly 


for metered service is as follows: 


ivdrants are billed at $40.00 each 


pecial private fire protection rates 


llows: 


». E. SCHOLL, 


Superintendent. 


Olympia, Wash. 
12,000 
erved 12,300 
~ services . 3,500 
meters 3,500 
hydrant 196 
of water main 6 


itor 


e minimum charges per month on 


ered services within the city limits are 


+1 
LlOows: 


METERED 


amer 


Gals 
,000 
100 
100 
,000 
000 
500 
0 
500 
,000 
O00 
5,000 
112,500 
75,000 
42,000 
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Where it 
paved street, the actual cost of 
material 


ownel is necessary open a 
and 
il d 


along a 


labor 


and laying such a service 
replacing the pavement is charged 
cases of connections extending 
street on there 
of material and labor 
by the superintendent and the estimate 
cost Is paid by the 
the service 
the 


V de d 


which is no main, tl 


cost is estimated 


d 
person applying for 
the work of connecting 
with the main i 


before 
property s begun, pro 
that whenever the estimated cost is 
not to the total 
for and materials, the 


charged to the property f which the in 


sufhe ient cover’ expense 


labor deficit Is 
or 
stallation is made. 

The city 
the Water 
for each fire hydrant, 
tanks for flushing and 
per year for each street pressure flushing 


current fund pays to 
Department $20.00 per 
$24.00 


expense 
veal 
for flush 
sewers. $320.00 
truck for the washing of paved streets. 

All factories and other buildings with 
automatic sprinkler systems connected to 
the city water main are required to pay 
to the Water Department quarterly the 
following rates: 


CuHartes H. W 
Wat 


ILLIAMS, 


Engineer and r Superintend 


Rapid City, S. Dak, 


Nur 


M 


INSIDE CIT) 


Rate 


METERED IN 


4 montn, oC 


METER RATE 


vices are installed at the expense 
property owner by the city, which 
The 


‘rty owner in applying for a service 


quired to make a deposit of $10.00 


ré 


ver the estimated expenses for the 
lment. The services are constructed 
city as far as the property line, 
a suitable curb cock is installed 
e city at the expense of the property 


per 


OUTSIDE THE City LIMITS 


Gals 
OO 


Rate 
40 
O00 28 
rh) 26 
D4 

24 


All water consumed 
less than 40,000 cu. ft. 
lows: 


in one 


billed 


quarter 


is as fol- 


All services are installed by plumbers 
who make the application, and the work 
is done at the expense of the consumer. 


| 


Hydrants used by the city 


$25.00 


are 


per year per hvdrant 


1 charge private 
installed 


wate! 


for hydrants 


priv ite 


billed at 


they are Dy 


it all 


meter 


parties, 


ised Is the reg 
rates 

Chere are n for 
installations, | 


at the 


it water 


lled regular rate 


M 


SNECKENBERGEI 
( \l 


Rochester, Minn. 


Water 


and 


divided into quarter 
or 
dustrial services respectively. 


rates 
monthly 


are 
rates domest 


ire follows: 


as 


laid | 


supervision ot 


Services a 
the 
partment, the taps 
Department at 

93.00 for a | 

such as corporation and curb stops 
per tubing and al 
well as curb boxes. 
the Water 
plumber practically 
the property 
service, 


Lic ense 


the 


re \ 
under 
being mi 
lor a lap 


Service materials 
cop 
Drass connections, a 
| 


Stock by 


Lhe 


are Kept 


and 


in 
De partment 
issure 
ownel who pays tor the 


the Water 


lardized service 


as well as Depart 


ment, a stane material 
known to be satisfactory. 
The ci irter provi 
called hydrant rental of $7 
1.000 feet of laid 


ty ch 


mains 


EuGr NI 


Cit W 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Within the 
tabulated b 
monthly charge 
terly charge of 


city the meter rates are as 


with 


0.66 


low, 
ot 
$2.00. 


minimum 


or a quar 





AMERICA LEADS IN 


Tue telephone was invented in this country 
and it has reached its highest development 
here. There are six times as many telephones 
in relation to population in the United States 
as in Europe and the service is better. 

This high efficiency did not just happen. 
It is the result of American initiative and a 
sincere desire to serve the public. Back of it 
all you see the value of the structure and the 
fundamental policies of the Bell System. 

This system functions in the best interests 


of the telephone user because it combines and 


Mention Tus AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE SERVICE 


unifies the essentials of efficient telephone 
communication—research, engineering, man- 
ufacture, supply and operation. There is no 
pulling at cross-purposes or waste through 
an overlapping of activities. Everything is 
co-ordinated to give you the best telephone 
service at the lowest possible cost. 

The general plan of the Bell System is the 
cumulation of more than fifty years’ experi- 
ence, resulting in one policy, one system and 
universal service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


City—it helps. 





THE 


de the city the rate is $2.00 per 
minimum, and the water is billed 
per 100 cu. ft. for all over the 
lm. 
consumer pays. for the cost of in- 
but not for the 
mn a %’ On a 1” service, 
ference in cost between a 1” and 
meter is charged to the consumer, 
lition to the cost of the 
sizes over 1”, the consumer pays 
tire cost of the service and the 
All applications for services 
made by licensed plumbers, 
re under bond. 
re is no charge for the municipal 
use of hydrants. The charge for private 
is $4.00 for a permit, plus $1 per 
day as long as the public fire hydrant is 
ised to supply water for a private ser- 
vice such as construction. 

[here is no charge for automatic 
sprinklers. The installation is billed at 
the actual cost of service. and water is 

urged at the regular meter rates. 


H. K. 


Superintendent of 


mn of the service. 
’ service. 


service. 


BURTON, 
Water Works 


Washington, D. C. 


served 


services 

meters 

hydrants 

Miles of water main 
{ minimum rate of $8.75 per year in 

dvance is charged all consumers sup- 
plied with water through meters. This 
7.500 cu. ft. of water 
during the year. Water used in excess 
of this quantity is charged for at the 
rate of 7c per 100 cu. ft. Water meters 
are required for all manufacturing estab- 
hotels, swimming baths, bot- 
tling establishments, gas tanks, railroad 
yards, steamboats and brick 
vards and other places requiring a large 
quantity, including all premises using 
fountains or automatic fixtures, and on 
all premises supplied through a water 
service of such size as to require a meter 
larger than a standard 5” meter, and all 
premises for business purposes on which 
the water rent according to the schedule 
of flat rates is $25.00 or more per year. 


D. W. Hotton, 
W iter 


allows the use of 


lishments, 


wharves, 


Superintendent, Department 


Wilmington, Del. 


tior 


meters re ¢ 
hy 
iter ma 169.9 
charge 
through 


minimum 
supplied 
meters. 


There is a 
property 
es of 
In the case of the 54” meter, the rate 
applies except for those properties which 
do not have over two 1%” outlets, in which 
a minimum of $6.00 a year is 
rged, for which amount 1,667 cubic 
of water per quarter is allowed. 
minimum charges are as follows: 


applied 


various 


$12.00 
18.00 
24 00 


AMERICAN CITY for 


RATES FOR 


First 2,000 cu 

cu. ft 

Next 3,000 cu. ft 
cu. ft 

All over 5,000 cu 

First 2,000 cu. ft.or 

met 6.000 © *©¢ « 
All over 5,000 cu. ft., per « 


} 


are installed by and at the 
expense of the Water Department from 
the main to the curb line. 


Services 


No rentals are charged to the city for 
the public fire hydrants. The original 
installation of any sprinklers for pri- 
vate fire protection within the city is en- 
tirely at the expense of the owner, and 
there are no further rental charges but 
all such services are metered. 


W. Compton WILLs. 


Chief Engineer, Water Department 


Winona, Minn. 


Population 
7 served 
Number of services 
- “ meters 
hydrant 


Miles of water mair 
The 

water 

month: 


charged for 
pe r 


following rates are 


supplied through meters 


than 10.006 
1,000 gals. of 
For all water used 
less than 15,000 gals 
per 1,000 gals. of 
For all water used in excess of 
less than 150,000 gals. per mo 
per 1,000 gals. of 
For all water used in exce of 150,000 gal 
month, at the rate per 1,000 gals. of 


ga 


15.00% 
nth, at ther 


Churches, charitable and educational 
institutions are allowed a 30% discount 
on the regular meter rates, but the fol- 
lowing minimum charges are collected in 
all cases: 


rates are subject to a 
if paid within 30 days 
In addition to the foregoing 
rates and minimum charges the following 
monthly rentals are collected on all 
and larger for 
after the 
installation of the meter. 


The foregoing 
discount of 10% 
of billing. 


a period of 10 
date of 


meters 3” 


vears of active service 


Rental for 


. 
4 


Application for permission to lay water 
pipe must be made to the Board of Mu 
nicipal Works by a licensed plumber as 


agent lor thie 
When the 
mit is 
of the 
nection 


prospective consumer! 
a pe! 
price 
lead con 


application is approved 
receipt ot the 
cock and 
required, and the tap is 
under the immediate direction of the Se« 
retary of the Board of Municipal Works 
No tap above the size “ 
ix permitted except by 


Within 48 hours 


issue d 
corporation 


upon 


made 


inside diametet 
spec ial dispe nsa 


tion after laying any 


1 


service and making a connection, 


pipe ] 
the plumber doing the work 
to file with the Board 


showing by description and diagram the 


is require d 
a complete report 
exact location of the tap and service pipe, 
the block in which the 
cated, and the street 
other data to definitely locate 

There hydrant rental 
and no sprinkler charges. 


! 
premises are lo 


bounding it, and 
the service. 


are no charges 


Henry Macnvus 
€“Municipal Work 


Wausau, Wis. 


The water rates are as follows: 
1,000 cu. ft 

12 8 8) ad - 

6,000 salle 

1. 8 8) 


Emit Fi 
Wausau Wate W 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


[The domestic rate for water by meters 
is 16 100 cu. ft.. and the 


$2 00 


minimum 
the 


per 
per quarter is 
use of 1.250 cu. ft. of 
trial rate for mechanical 
per 100 cu. ft Phe 
meters to cost of repairs, are 
$5.00 for a 2” meter. $7.00 for a “ag 
meter, and $10.00 for a 1] When 
have ascertained, the 


rate permitting 


The 


purposes is LO« 


water indus 


deposits on trozen 


cove! he 


* meter 


actual costs been 
balance is returned to the depositor 


Article VILL. of the 


mental Charter. as amended in 


Supple 
L918. re 


tax of 


Section 8. 
quires the frontage 
; front 
real 


payment ol a 
ind 


foot in each every year 
estate lying 
side of a 
which a water main is 
the future. This 
dition to the reg 

\ deposit ot 


contractor for the use of a 


ing the 


»¢ a 


on all along or facin 


on. either street or alley in 


laid, or is laid in 
tron tax is in ad 


vater-meter rates 


ular 


$50.00 required of any 


hydrant dur 


summer months. and $100.00 


months Phere is ilso i 


$5.00 for 


the winter 
charge of 
cost ot water 
100 cu. ft. 

Chere is 
private fire 


inspection plus the 
used if 16 per 


I 


actually 
no charge for sprinklers for 
protection. 


A. H. Tompkins. Jr 
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TONCAN IRON PIPE DOES LAST LONGER 


Records of the service given by Toncan Iron Pipe in Toncan Iron Pipe is the only pipe obtainable today 
every type of installation prove conclusively that this that takes advantage of the properties of refined iron, 
modern alloy pipe does last longer. This statement copper and molybdenum to form an alloy that is rust- 
holds true whether it is used in a plumbing or heating resisting to a higher degree than any other ferrous 
system in a building, in process lines in industrial material, except the stainless alloys. It is the only pipe 
plants, for supply and drainage lines on board ship, that combines with this rust-resisting feature the many 
or carrying acid mine water far underground. advantages that Republic’s Electric Weld Process 
In the latest edition of “Pipe for Permanence” you alone can claim—100% perfect weld, straightness, 
will find the records of many comparative tests. And roundness, uniform wall thickness, freedom from in- 
you will also find the technical information that ex- side defects and absence of scale inside and out. 
plains why Toncan Iron Pipe consis- Every pipe buyer should know the 


tently renders better service than other facts. A copy of “Pipe for Perma- 
- ~~ REG.US.PAT.OFF oe “a% eo 
nence”’ will be sent on request. 


ferrous pipe slightly lower in cost. 
r\e 


“eye” COPPER “e,9° 
MO-LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON PIPE 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES “—=RgS7 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 





IMPROVING MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Current Items from the 


Public Administration Clearing House 


— TEL TEE TA LT EE TENET IEEE EL AT A TE OLLIE IES AT ERE ELOISE LEER 


Salary Trends of Officials 
\ RICAN cities of over 30.000 


ition paying their 
$2.317 to $14,300 this aver- 
ecording to population class. City 
getting from $5.865 to 


pop- 
are mayors 


year. 


ers are 

) 
salaries of the mayors, city managers 
fteen other department heads were 
ced about 14 per cent between Jan- 
1930. and January, 1934, according 
figures appearing in The Municipal 
Book, published by the Interna- 
nal City Managers’ Association. 
first of this year, 


S have restored 


Since 
howeve r, many 
part or all of the 
lary cuts. 
Study of the salary trends during the 
years shows that small cities 
more drastically than 
larger ones. The average reduction 
ill officials in cities of over 500,000 
population was 2.1 per cent. In cities of 
30.000. the reduction was about 


ist tour 


cut salaries 


less than 
per cent. 

On January 1, 1934, salary 
for various municipal positions ranged 
from cities of 30,000-50,000 population 
to those over 500.000 as follows: 

Clerk. $2.456 to $6.365: city at- 
$2678 to $10,655; director of 
finance. $2,496 to $9,814; chief account 
officer, $2.537 to $6,688; city as- 
2.335 to $5,117; city treasurer. 
$7.949; purchasing agent. 
$7.304; health officer, $2.075 
fire chief, $2,514 to $6.817: 
lice chief, $2.636 to $7,203: city en- 
$2.873 to $7.686: director of 
public works, $2,641 to $8,235; director 
ol public welfare, $2,141 to $6.698: 
perintendent of schools, $5,283 to $11.- 
librarian, $2,119 to $6,428. 

The average length of service of mu- 
nicipal officials is approximately 7 years, 
according to the Year Book. Librarians 
hold the honor of longest tenure, with an 
average of 12 years. Fire chiefs 
ond, with an average tenure of 
years. School superintendents 
years, 


averages 


City 


torney, 


$9 066 to 


2 2. 
36.509; 
gineer, 


su- 


are sec- 
9.6 
average 
8 years. 


9 City engineers average 


Making Government Simpler 
QI MPI IFICATION of government 


within the great metropolitan areas 
of the country is unquestionably on its 
ay. according to Robert M. Paige. Sec- 
tary, Governmental Research Associa- 


support of this statement, Mr. Paige 
plans for the complete reorganiza- 
of the Los Angeles area now being 
idied by the Committee on 


' 


Covern- 
mental Simplification appointed — by 
county authorities. One plan under con- 
sideration here provides for greater use 
of the contract system by which some 

(Angeles County cities now arrange 


with the health 
collection and tax assessing. 

Under this system and 
would make contract with the 
still other 


a cost 


county tor service, tax 


cities villages 
county tor 
services, paying tor them on 
Cities taking advantage of 
rid of 
reaus and departments, receiving services 
the 
i lower 
them. 
Chicago citizens on April 10, 1934, 
consolidation of the 22 park dis 
tricts of the city and the placing of all 
parks under one board. This is 
important step toward simplification of 
government in_ the 
Cook County, in 
cated, has more than 400 governments. 
Cleveland and 
Ohio cities which have appointed com 
inittees to study 
politan consolidation, as permitted by the 
County Home Rule Amendment to 
state constitution. In Cleveland at 
next election voters will 
commission to draft a 
charter, which will provide a framework 


basis. 


the scheme would get many bu 


large county organizations at 


than they can 


from 


cost now provide 


voted 
another 
metropolitan area 
which Chicago is lo 


Toledo are two of the 


various types of metro 
new 
the 
the 


choose a 


regular 
county 


for developing a unified government for 
this metropolitan 
county charter 
Cincinnati. 

In Milwaukee both the 
and the County Board of 
have appointed committees to prepare 
plans for simplifying the governmental 
set-up of that area. 


commmunity. \ 
is also being drafted in 


City Coun il 


Supervisors 


Tax-Anticipation Scrip 
Shows Up Best 
TAs ANTICIPATION 
many cities of the 
emergency source of credit, has been the 


scrip. used by 


country as an 


most successful of the municipal substi- 
tutes for cash, according to a_ report 
completed last month by the American 
Municipal Association and the Munici- 
pal Finance Officers’ Association. 

At least nine cities are still using it. 
These include Detroit, Flint, Grand 
Rapids and Royal Oak. Mich., Milwau 
kee, Dayton, Atlantic City, 
and Knoxville. 


In most cases, 


Birmingham 


some 80 


the 


scrip 


survey of 
used to 
employees and to buy supplies. 
cities, also, accepted it for 
ticularly for delinquent taxes. 

Flint, Mich., issued scrip as recently 
as April 1 of this year, to pay in part 
the general city and water department 
employees. Delinquent taxes and pledges 
of the city’s full faith and credit stand 
behind the general scrip. Water revenues 
back the water fund scrip. 

The report certain 
tions upon tax-anticipation scrip to make 
it entirely successful. In the first place, 
it points out that scrip should be con- 


cities shows, was pay 


Most 


taxes, pal 


restric- 


suggests 


sidered only as a last resort, 
offers no permanent solution of financial 
difhculties. 

Safeguards cities should take are: (1 
to make amount of 
issued does not « xceed the 
mitted by 


since it 


certain the scrip 
maximum per 
based on a con 
tax collec 


scrip payable to 


law and is 


servative estimate otf tuture 


tions: (2 to make the 
“bearer” ; 3) to set a 
terest rate } per cent; (4) to set 
i definite maturity date, thus 
discounting; (5) to pledge 
which 
fund 
should he acceptable for 
those taxes against 
The use of it to 
delinquent taxes should be encouraged. 
Ocean City, N. J 
follows this plan, accepting serip at a 
premium of one per cent if it is applied 
to taxes within 


reasonable in 
Say, 
avoiding 
taxes tor 
security, collections of should be 
put aside in a trust 


I he 


taxes, at 


=4 rip 
least for 
issued 


which it is pay 


the report comments. 


months after 


two issu 


ance 


City Reporting Improves 
B ANGOR and Berkeley citizens know 
where their money 
These two « ities, 
country, 


goes, 

others of the 
pamphlets suppleme nting 
their annual reports which translate the 
spending of tax dollars into terms citizen 
readers can understand, says Clarence | 
Ridley, Executive Director, International 
City Association. 


Affairs” 


crime 


among 
Issue 


Managers’ 

“Berkeley City 
that the 
1] per 
80 like 
lowest in 17 years. 
the booklet 


zen 3% cents 


points out that 
rate for 1933 was 
than the average for 
and its fire loss the 
This kind of govern 
says. 


city’s 
cent lower 
size cities, 


ment, costs each citi 


a day. 

\ pamphlet put out by the 
Bangor, Maine, “Who Pays the Taxes 
und Who Makes the Complaints,” pre 
sents the tax-bill and the expenditure for 
ervices for Mr Average 
head of a family of | five 
$94.90 to the city in 1934. 

“Reporting of cities’ 
ting better,” 


city oft 


Taxpayer 

who pays 
business is get 
Mr. Ridley comments Phe 
that the depression 
citizens have become as much interested 


reason is through 
in their cities’ accomplishments as stock 
holders are in the market page 
“Municipal reports of 1933 
out show an improvement. Not 
are these records kept within a 
length readable at one sitting, but they 
are in 


now tust 
coming 
only 
made interesting by 
photographs of civic improvements du 


to CWA and other outlay.” 

To be effective, a good annual report 
must have at least six qualifications, a 
cording to Mr. Ridley. It must be brief, 
prompt, attractive, accurate, and contain 
comparative data; it 
Irom 


many 


cases 


must also be 


self-aggrandizement. 


ree 





CHEVROLET 
TRUCKS 


speed up 
the work and 


> a. 


eut down the cost - eas 


of developing the @xe 
TENNESSEE VALLEY @ 


‘> fa 





1, loaded and away, with minimum loss of 
roet trucks keep work from lagging on 


Extra top boards for a bigger load, but Chevrolet trucks have | 
of pulling power—thelowest final gear ratio (axle and transmiss 
combined) of any 1'%-ton truck. 


Heavy going after hard rains, but Chevrolet trucks 
keep the loads moving. Chevrolet heavy duty rear 
axles—straddle-mounted pinion, 1-pinion differ- 
ential, and oversize axle shafts—can “take it.” 


Chevrolet “pick-ups” save time on any | gp Uses for Chevrolet stake trucks are endless. They handle 
always dependable, always fast, for hauling tools and save time on loading and unloading. Records shou 
and light loads. beat the economy of Chevrolet trucks—the world’ s lowest-pri 


American City 





Future Requirements for 


Residential Development 


d in promoting the orderly and 
cious growth of New York City 
| its environs, the Regional Plan 
ion has made a special analysis 


T 
requirements for new residen- 
the New York Re- 


forward to an estimated 
16.000.000. 


elopment in 
oking 
tion of about 
Region. shown in the accompany 
ot 
per cent is now devoted to 
The 
Harold 


\ssociation, 


-90 
i] 


covers 5.528 square miles, 


ip. 
only 


inalysis. made 


M. 
shows 
7594 square 
for 


t 
ot 


esidential use. 
the direction of Lewis. 


er of the that 
14 

Ss available 
it that 


still available is 


litional per cent, o1 


sucn 


this 


and suitabl 
than a third 
likely 


= 
ever to be 
d for residence. 

vil 
ot 


period ot 


construction 1s 
The 


new 


residential 
standstill. 
bring a 
lation inflated 
ww. before this happens, 
me to take stock of the 
the probable future require- 


il 1 return 
rity may 
land values. 
is the 


situation 


and 
crucial 
and 
etermine 

ts of vacant land for actual develop- 


ent. Drastic measures may be needed 


to prevent effectively a repetition of the 
disastrous evele. 


The following are some of the strik 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 
ACCORDING TO 1930 CENSUS AND 
ESTIMATES FOR 1950 
NEW YORK AND ITS ENVIRONS 


ing facts and conclusions 


the analysis: 


The maximum residentia 
use is within five the ¢ Hall 
in Manhattan. In this circle 50 per cent 
of the total 
residence. 
118 


an average 


in 


intensity 
miles ot itv 


area is used primarily for 


Here 
per acre 
of 43 persons 
residential area for the entire Re 
(About 59 per cent of the total popula 
of the New York Re cvion lives witl 
City Hall. 
decentralizatior 
the 
growth i 
the 


| 


also is an average 0 


persons as compared with 


per acre ol 


tion 
10 ot 
\ continued 


is indicated 
the gore 


greatest 
will 


take 
mile 


circles, 
The 


mile 


24 


mile Ss 


hy estimat 


rate ot 


place between LO 


highest average density 


area beyond the 15-mile 


persons per acre 
It is expected that the 
the ill 


1] persons acre of 


aroy 


residential area 


Lor Region w irom 
per 
to decreases of congestion 
of Manhattan. 

210 square 
the 754 cam 
available and 
expansion 


that 


owing 
central 
Only 
per 
new 


areas 
about miles, 


ot 


ol 
miles 
suitable 
likely to be 


cent, ire 
areas 
residential 


nee ded tor 


are 
purpose 
Subdivision of vacant land in excess or 
of its need for residential 
be prevented. 


advance 
should 

The residential de 
velopment is its limitation in conformity 
the comprehensive for the 
Region. 

\ desirable standard of maximum 
densities would be 200 persons per acre 
in central to 20 
sons per acre in the outer Region. 


use 


real problem in 


with plan 


areas, decreasing per 


There is obviously plenty of space in 


the Region to take care of any future 


By LAWRENCE M. ORTON 
General Secretary. 
Regional Plan Association, 


New York City 


residential requirements. There ilso 
ol 
deve lopm«e nt 
to New York 
virons. Even with a total population of 
16,000,000 adequately housed 
sonable standards of public 
and with ampk for 


industrial expansion, 76 


tor ; other 
likely 


its en 


i great abundance 
ot 


al ise 


space 


types which are 


within and 
with rea 
open space 


and 


or 


space business 


per cent 
three-quarters of the land area would still 
be left available for all other 
Within this will be 


agriculture, forestry. 


uses 
ample room for 
golf and 


airports, 


country 


clubs, estates, institu 
Littl 


Proper 


private 
tions and other uses which require 
building 
and 


it any development. 
planning these areas 
is an important problem in city and re 
gional planning 


prot ction of 
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THE AMERI( 


Railroad Avenue, White Bear, Minnesota, Tarvia-built in 1920. The modern gasoline filling station which has sup, ted 
the old “false-front” frame buildings is typical of the changes in American towns and villages since this pavemen;: wag 


put un service. 


GASOLINE 


itied Lubrication 


SERVICE 














® Railroad Avenue’s fourteen years of uninterrupted 
service tells you, as well as anything could, why Tarvia 
belongs in your road program. Long-lived Tarvia roads 
are not exceptional. Highway officials all over the coun- 
try have had similar experiences with Tarvia. They know fcleolejom ley Ve) 
that a Tarvia pavement needs only the simplest and AT LOW COST 
most inexpensive maintenance to make it last indefi- 


nitely—always smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY New York Chicago Birmingham Philadelphia Minneapolis Boston Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis Buffalo Lebanon Baltimore Providence Bethiehem Columbus Syracuse Rochester Youngstown Hartford 


Milwaukee Toledo Cincinnati Portland, Me. In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Y* 


ouver 


Mention Tae American Crty—it helps. 





Financial Statistics of Cities 


New Figures Just Released from Washington 


[E Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce, 
as made the following summary of the financial trans- 
is of the 94 cities having a population of over 100,000 
e fiscal year 1932. These ctotiation cover the govern- 
of the city corporation proper, and also independent 
| dis tricts, sanitary districts, park districts and other 
endent districts practically coextensive with the cities. 
include also a per cent of the financial transactions, 
and tax levies of the county government tor cities 
gy over 300,000 popu lation in order that the statistics 
uch cities may be comparable with those for other 
in this class in which the ordinary county functions 
erformed by the city government. 

e payments for operation and maintenance 
| departments of the city governments 

the fiscal period 1932 amounted t 
zed below), or $47.87 per capita In 

itive per capita for operation and 

ral departments was $49.65, and in 2 ‘ 

ments for the operation of public service enterprises as 
works, electric light plants, and sin r enter] 

nted t $124,744.856; interest on lebD $254.7 21,2453 
outlays for permanent improvements, inciuding those 
nublic service enterprises, 556,628,424. The total 

ments in 1932, therefore, were $2,842.621.305; in 
they were $3,114,193,084, and in 1917, $911,369,306. 

The totals include all governmental-cost payments for 
vear, whether made from current revenues or from the 
proceeds of bond issues. Proceeds from the issuance of 


rises 


GOVERNMENTAL-COST PAYMENTS FOR OPERATION AND MAINT py \NC ENERAL DEPART- 
MENTS OF MUNICIPALITIES: 1932. (OTHER THAN FOR PULBLI SERVICE E! RPRISES) 








Group I Group II Group III 
Cities of Cities of Cities of 
500,000 300,000 to 1 
and over } =00,000 
ill ge suet departments $1,174,258,621 
Per capita 54- 
General government . 108,047,304 
Per capita 4. 
Per cent of total. ‘ 9. 
Protection to person ‘and ‘property. 
Per capita 9.85 
Per cent of total 
Conservation of health 25,938,85 
Per capita 
Per cent of total 
Sanitation $3,290,5 
Per capita 
Per cent of total 
Highwavs a ; 78,996, 
Per i 
Per cent of 
Charities, hospitals and 157,291,22¢ 
Per capita 
Per cent of 
hools . 369,01 4. 
Per capita 
Per cent of total 
EE sss seesce es 12,678,5 
Per capita 
Per cent of total 
Recreation 
Per capita 
Per cent of total.. 
Miscellaneous 
Per capita 
Per cent of total 














tals for all three groups of cities: All general department 
tion to person and property, $328,797,528; Conservation of 


27,670.371; Charities, hospitals, and corrections, $234,.419,251; 5 
n, $63,116,657; Miscellaneous, $113,241,253. Population, 37, 


ASSESSED VALUATIONS, PER CAPITA LEVIES, AND NET DEBTS 





Group 
capita levy of general property 
tax for government of city.. .... $ 60.41 
debt at close of ale 4,244,319,420 
ref GHG GOO GONE... ccc cccccceses 196.10 i 
timated population............+. 21,643,700 120,900 






































The most important question to ask yourself, when 
about to buy a truck, is—“Has it the capacity and per- 
formance to do my job right?” 


GMC Heavy Duty Trucks have. They are truck-built to 
do a real truck job. Stiff, strong, ruggedly braced frames, 
with a higher section modulus than in any other truck 


of same size. 


Weight distribution is scientifically correct. More weight 
on the front axle. Less on the rear. New GMC cab-over- 
engine models lead in this important feature. New set- 
back axle models are equally outstanding in this respect. 
Less variation in individual tire loads. 


GMC 
HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 


GIVE YOU MORE CAPACITY 
AND MORE PERFORMANCE 











Stiffer, Stronger Frames \ 
Better Weight Distribution 
Better Use of Tire Capacity 

Higher Sustained Torque 


Axles are heavier—all rear axles, full-floating. Driving 
members 100% free from all load-carrying stresses. Less 
wear. Less need for service. 


And torque and rim pull! GMC Heavy Duty Trucks 
lead the field in these two major performance factors. 
Give you the highest sustained torque, per cubic inch 
of displacement, of any trucks built! More work-ability 


at usable speeds. 
See the new GMC Heavy Duty Trucks at your GMC 


dealer’s, or write the factory for further information. 
Complete line gives you exactly the truck you need for 
maximum earning power. 


General Motors Trucks and Trailers—1¥%2-22 Tons 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS and Trailers 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


During June we hope y vill 


Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 


remember to menti 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


m THe AMeriIcan CITY 








THE OLD SHACK 








THAT WAS MOVED TO COURT HOUSE SQUARE, DENVER 
HOUSE” SHOWN IN THE RIGHT-HAND VIEW 


th 


il 
iH 


HAS BECOME THE “MODEI 


Colorado’s 43 Home Modernization Campaigns 


By RICHARD L. DAVIES 


State Director, Colorado Clean-up, Paint-up and Modernize Campaign 


NOLORADO’S novel and ambitious 
C attempt to extricate itself from the 
depression by encouraging moderni- 
zation of private homes with private 
money is showing remarkable results. 

Beginning with a free home moderni- 
zation service for the purpose of pro- 
viding incentive to individual home own- 
ers throughout the state to renovize their 
homes as models for their neighbors, 
the campaign has in the last five months 
developed into a sweeping, vital move- 
ment throughout Colorado. Forty-three 
local community campaigns have sprung 
up, aided only by suggestions and a little 
advertising assistance from the State 
Headquarters in Denver. 

Because of this fact, the individual 
campaigns differ in detail. They all, 
however, have three major purposes: to 
beautify and improve the private property 
of the state in order to attract and please 
visitors and tourists; to speed the wheels 
of the building industry in the state; to 
put our citizens to work. In most of 
the community campaigns the brunt of 
the work is being borne by Chambers of 
Commerce and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. In addition, the public 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Federation of Labor. various 
clubs and architectural groups are with- 
out exception supporting the local drives. 

Most of the community campaigns are 
carrying on the free home modernization 
service initiated at the State Headquar- 
ters in Denver. It has been found that 
there are literally thousands of home 
owners in the state who are anxious to 
improve their properties, but who find 
themselves at loss to crystallize vague de- 
sires into actual building activity. With 
the intensive publicity being given to the 
various free architectural and landscap- 
ing services offered in the various com- 
munities, these property owners have 
I rapidly turning thoughts into re- 


Its to the great benefit of the building 
Industry. 


schools. 


service 


Obviously the principal bulwark of 
sales resistance encountered is the short- 
age of available funds for remodeling. 
Each community has its separate scheme 
for making funds available to the rep- 
utable home owner who wishes to mod- 
ernize. These systems all follow com- 
paratively closely the example given be- 
low. 

Mr. John Brown feels it would be to 
his advantage to improve his home. He 
goes to the free modernization bureau in 
his community for advice. There an ar- 
chitect outlines to him a sensible and de- 
lightful beautification program. But 
John Brown has been having salary cuts, 
and he is without the $300 necessary to 
carry out the architect’s design. John 
3rown also has a first mortgage on his 
home, and is unable to find any institu- 
tion willing to loan him more money at 
a reasonable rate of interest. He is re- 
ferred by the campaign office to one of 
the larger banks in the community. This 
bank issues him $300 in cash, which he 
pays immediately to contractors, build- 
ing material dealers, and labor for the 
improvement. In order to make this pos- 
sible, he gives the bank his personal note 
for $300, bearing 6 to 8 per cent interest, 
and payable in weekly or monthly in 
stallments over the course of one year. 
As additional security to the bank, an 
organization of building material manu- 
facturers in the community underwrites 
the note. Naturally, they do not do so 
until they have found Mr. Brown’s credit 
to be satisfactory. 

It has been found 
takes care of most of 
home modernization is needed, and is 
timely and proper. There seems to be 
a growing sentiment in Colorado, after 
experience with the entire program, that 
whatever loans can 
made by governmental agencies, can also 
be soundly made by privat 
ways such as this. 


that this 
the cases where 


system 


conscientiously — be 
agencies in 


The whole direction of the project has 


been from a situation of vague need to a 
field of decisive action, not on the part 
of the government, but on the part of the 
community and the individual. Very 
symbolically, an old dilapidated shack, 
condemned by the city, has been moved 
to the County Court House Square, in 
the center of Denver. It is being com- 
pletely rebuilt, step by step, to focus the 
blurred wish for better homes into the 
clear-cut picture of building materials 
being delivered, and of skilled workmen 
using their saws, mallets, and paint 
brushes to turn these materials into more 
Home. 

All lumber for this work on the Den 
ver Court House Square is being fur- 
nished by the Retail Lumber Dealers As- 
sociation of the city. Similarly, the other 
building material associations furnish all 
materials needed, from plumbing to rose 
bushes. The planning and supervision is 
being furnished by the American Insti 
tute of Architects, and the various con- 
tractors’ associations. Union labor is 
being freely donated for the demonstra- 
tion house by the 
and their members. 


various local unions 
All of the groups of 
the community are cooperating 
this enterprise, and the interest is being 
shown is indicated by the fact that, at 
present writing, 3.000 people per 
day are inspecting the “Model House” as 
it nears completion. About the middle 
of June, the completely rebuilt home will 
be moved to two lots in the suburbs. 
donated by the Real Estate Exchang: 
Reports of building material dealers 
indicate that, by that time, approximate 
ly $250,090 will have been spent for home 
modernization alone in this city of 
than 300,000 population Already a 
shortage of good, union building trades 
workers is being felt in Denver, and the 
tourists streaming into the Colorado 
mountains are finding freshened 
fied communities 
challenge of the 
nial State to the 


fully in 


some 


beauti 
and highways. as a 
great, sunshiny Centén- 


entire nation 








ABOVE 


At 11,500 feet altit ude, a 
“Caterpillar” Diese! Fifty 
Tractor hauls supplies for 
a Colorado water dive 
tunnel job, clearing its 
way through snow. ’ 
cost is only $1.80 per 8-hour 
shift. 


L seventy feve 7 wine = LEFT 


Night and day. this “Cat 
erpillar’’ Diesel Seventy- 
Five Tractor hauls 40-ton 
loads of rock and grave!l-— 
low cost material transpor 
tation for the construction 
of the San Francisco-Ocak 
land Bridge. 





BELOW 


Fuel costs for road work 
in Upsher County. Texas 
were cut from $3.50 to 40 
cents per day when this 


Five Tractor went to work. 


“MY ‘CATERPILLAR’ DIESEL 
EARNS £23.86 EXTRA PER DAY” 


@ @ e says a Nebraska contractor who is 


doing $16.66 more work per day at $7.20 less 
fuel cost than with his former gasoline tractor. 


Fuel economy is the feature every owner lists first among the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel’s advantages—the economy of lower price 
fuel plus lower fuel consumption. Many users find, too, that the 
“Caterpillar” Diesel with its steady, lugging power does more 
work per day than their former gasoline tractors. And all owners 
praise this tractor’s dependability, easy and sure starting, simple 
operation and maintenance. Today, there are more then 2500 
users of “Caterpillar” Diesels. There are three tractor sizes 
available, and three sizes of stationary power units. Caterpillar 


Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U. S. A. 


AMERICA GOeES 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe Americ 


















lis issue of THE AMERICAN CIty 

A es to press, the Senate Banking 
4 {| Currency Committee is hold- 
os on a measure bearing the in- 

ite title of the National Housing 

ch President Roosevelt sent to 

( with his endorsement on May 


the terms of the proposed act, 
Credit Insurance Corporation 
set up. with an authorized capi- 
$200.000.000, which its proponents 
suld stimulate the investment of a 
ind a half of private capital in 
novation and the construction of 


ses. 
HCIC would be empowered to in- 
inks and other financial institu- 
gainst losses which may result 








signed the Sumners-Wilcox Munici- 
pal Debt Adjustment Bill, thus 
a new chapter to the Federal 


( N May 24 President Roosevelt 


kruptey laws under which debt set 
nts arrived at between insolvent mu 
lities and holders of a majority in 
t of their debts can be made effec- 
spite of the refusal of minority 
creditor groups to cooperate. 
his legislation was one of the im- 
‘tant subjects discussed by the Mu- 
nicipal Securities Committee of the In- 
nent Bankers Association of America 
the spring meeting of that association 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on 
May 22. As outlined in the committee 
report submitted by E. Fleetwood Dun- 
stan, Chairman, the new law “provides 
that any city, county, town or other po- 
tical unit which now or during the next 
two years finds itself insolvent may file 
a petition in court, declaring that it is 
unable to meet its debts as they mature. 
Phe 


petition, however, must be accom- 








Local Tax 


Min than $44,000,000 has been 
| turned over to state, county, city 
and village governments by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, in pay- 
ment of back taxes on homes which the 
Corporation has refinanced, it was shown 
in a report issued on May 21 by the 
Washington headquarters of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. 

It was also disclosed that approximate- 
ly $9,000,000 has been advanced by the 
Corporation to pay for repairs and main- 
tenance on homes on which it has made 
loat About $12,000,000 has been paid 
lor fire insurance on the properties and 
lor such incidental expenses as legal and 
appraisal fees, costs of title policies, 
escrow service and recording. 

hgures were based on a study of 


closed loans which gave averages 





The Proposed “National Housing 


from loans or advances of credit for the 
purpose of enabling home owners and 
others to make alterations, repairs and 


improvements. Such insurance would be 
so limited that “in no case shall the cor 
poration insure iny financial institution 
against losses amounting to more than 
20 per cent of the total amount of loans 
made by it or credit advanced by it as 
above provided.” It would also be i 
condition that the insurance would apply 
only to loans or advances of credit in 
amounts not exceeding $2,000 each The 
HCIC on its part would be authorized to 
rediscount these insured loans of finan 
cial institutions to their full face value. 

The proposed act further authorizes 
the HCIC “to insure amortized mortgages 
and like liens on owner-occupied homes 





President Signs Municipal Debt Adjustment Bill 


panied by a plan of readjustment to 
which creditors owning not less than 51 
per cent in amount of claims affected by 
the plan have assented in writing. If 
the Court approves the petition as prop 
erly filed in good faith, the municipality 
s required to give notice to creditors of 
a hearing to be held within 90 days. 
Any group holding 5 per cent in amount 
of the indebtedness may appear and con 
trovert the facts alleged in the petition, 


which will be dismissed in the event the 
material allegations thereof are not sus 
tained. 

“The plan of readjustment shall not 
be confirmed until it has been accepted 
hy creditors holding two-thirds in amount 
of the claims of each class affected and 
by creditors holding 75 per cent in 
amount of the claims of all classes af 
fected by the plan. Furthermore, any 
creditor shall be heard on the question 
of the proposed confirmation of the plan. 
After hearing such objections as may be 
made, the judge then shall confirm the 





Payments Facilitated 


that are applied to the entire 231.968 
losed 


loans, amounting to $681.052,741, « 
by the Corporation up to May 11. 


“Tt will be appreciated that the earing away 
of all old liens is necessary to give the Corpora 
tion the protection of a first mortgag n the 
home which is security for its loan John H 
Fahey, Chairman of the Federal Home | n Bank 
Board, said “Therefore, the Corporation is ad 
vancing cash to pay up all delinquent tax ind 
issessments when the home wher innot meet 
these charges and incorporating these sums in the 
amounts of the loans About 6 cents out of 
every dollar loaned to date has been used for this 
purpose This money has ' t ‘ 
uries in every section I every stat n the coun 
try, increasing the amounts iilable to pay 
school teachers, polic emen hremen nd ther 





municipal employees, to retire mmunity obli 





gations and to make local improve t 
“Receipt of these substantial has been a 
heartening factor in many lo ties which have 


been gravely handicapped by ix delinquencies. 


“The Home Owners’ Loan Corporation must be 


assured that homes which are to be financed 





| ecta. whi 
I ip) | il al institut 

Such 1 tuages, to be t 

tor sums not nm excess t SZU.000 i 
r pot more than O6f per cent ot the 
lue of existi homes or 80 per cent 
the ilue ot homes ¢ tructed I 

ture Che loans, it is expected, will carry 


not more than 5 per cent interest and will 
be amortized by periodic payments ove! 
twenty vears 

Other features of the proposed act pre 
vide for the incorporation of mortgage 
rions where inte! 


issociations to serve re 
est rates are now unduly high, and for in 
surance for share and certificate holders 
in building and loan associations, similar 
to the insurance which has already been 


provided tor bank cle positoers 


plan if satisfied that it is fair, equitabl 
for the best interests of the creditors and 
does not discriminate unfairly in tavor 
of any class of creditors.” 

The Bond Buyer of May 26 reports 
that the bal as finally amended permits 
special districts” to petition the Federal 
Court with only 30 per cent of creditors 
assenting, and gives the Court power to 
confirm a debt settlement after holders 
of two-thirds of the obligation had as 
sented. 

The Bond Buyer also quotes Mr. Dur 
stan as calling the attention of muni 
palities to the fact that they “cannot use 
the new law to avoid or postpone pay 
ment of just debts. \ few small and 
scattered solvent communities.” he said 
“had given evidence of a desire to take 
advantage of the measure, but the cities 
could not make an adjustment alone 
Even to get into court under tl 
bill, a city will have to get 5] per cent of 
its creditors to agree to a definite plan of 


e Sumners 


debt readjustment.” 
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Send for this 
Data Manual 


on Floodlighting 


Playgrounds, Soft 
Ball Fields and Other 


Recreational LMA, 
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BENJAMI 


floodlights and lighting fixtures for outdoor 
recreational areas are rugged, durable and 
weather-resisting. Designed for the work they 
are to do, they provide adequate illumination, 
control of light and trouble-free 
The new book, “Turning Night- 
Time into Playtime” will give you many ideas 
on lighting playgrounds, soft ball fields and 
other recreational areas. Send for it today. 


correct 
operation. 


Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 
San Francisco 


New York Chicago 
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ISOLATION 
IS VITAL... 






































IS DEFINITELY A PART OF 
MODERN SANITATION 


Civic health demands that sewage disposal 
plants be isolated from public contact. Public 
welfare likewise demands that valuable equip- 
ment be guarded from vandalism and other de- 
structive elements. 






Isolation and protection—both can be economic- 
ally and efficiently accomplished by the installa- 
tion of dependable Cyclone Fence. 


This impassable barrier not only offers many 
construction advantages but it 
priced and easily erected and has an exception 
ally long life. Your inquiry is solicited— 
write for interesting and detailed information. 


Address Dept. AC. 





is reasonably 








CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 


Branches in Principal Cities 







SUBSIDIARY OF unre i) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





Pacific Coast Division 
Standard Fence Company 


General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 


Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but fence made ex lusively 
by Cyclone Fence Company and identified by this trademark 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


— LL SNES LIT TTT LEE ELLE LILLIES I EAI SS REC SEEN ETE MITE 


Streets 


AMA. McIntosh v. Moody, 153 
(Supreme Court, March 1, 1934). 
construction and maintenance of a 
in a street constitutes a public 
» subject to be abated in a proper 

eding. Property owners who suffer 
mage from such a nuisance, peculiar 

m and not suffered in common by 
veneral public, may maintain suit in 

own names to abate the nuisance. 


Parks 


CatirorntA.—Spinks v. City of Los 

ingeles, 31 Pac. 2d, 193 (Supreme Court, 
March 26, 1934.)—The city of Los Ange- 
les is the absolute owner, in fee, of a tract 
of land which it holds as successor of 
the Mexican pueblo of the same name. 
For many years the city has set this land 
aside and used it as a park, known as 
West Lake Park. The charter of the 
city provides that all lands “set apart or 
dedicated for the use of the public as 
1 public park shall forever remain to the 
use of the public inviolate; provided, 
however, that the Board of Park Com- 
missioners may, with the approval of the 
Council, given by ordinance .. . . author- 
ize the opening, establishment and main- 
tenance of streets or other public ways 
in or through such parks.” 


Proceedings were initiated by the City 
Council and the Board of Park Commis- 
sioners for the extension of Wilshire 
Boulevard through West Lake Park. 
{butting property owners sought to en- 
join the city from using any part of the 
park for this purpose. The Court refused 
to grant the injunction, and thus au- 
thorizes the taking of a part of the park 
for street purposes as proposed by the 
city. 

Where a tract of land is donated to a 
city with a restriction upon it, as, for 
instance, that it shall be used solely as a 
park, the city cannot legally divert such 
property to purposes inconsistent with 
the terms of the grant. The present case 
is not one of this sort; here the city is 
only devoting its own property to a differ- 
ent public use than that to which it has 
been heretofore subjected. 


rhe right of a municipality to meet 
changing conditions in its development 
cannot be denied, even though in so doing 
it imposes burdensome restrictions upon 
private property. An abutting owner, as 
such, has no special right or interest 
which entitles him to insist upon the con- 
tinued use of the public property for the 
purpose to which it has been dedicated. 
Thus, where the city owns park land ab- 
solutely, in fee, the owner of abutting 


] } . 
‘and cannot prevent the erection of a 


publicly owned structure on a part of 


the ; 
he park, although that structure may not 


be built for a park use. 


s Nort The right of the city 


park land to other ind the limitations of 
that right, are discussed in the Michigan case of 
Briggs v. City of Grand Rap ind the Editor's 
Note on that case, to yund in issue of 
March, 1933 


uses, 
our 


Airports 


Georcia.—Thrasher v. City of Atlanta, 
73 S. E. 817 (Supreme Court, February 
20, 1934).—The plaintiff owns and oc- 
cupies a residence in the vicinity of 
Candler Field, an airport established and 
controlled by the city of Atlanta, and 
used by aviation companies. He brings 
this suit against the city and these com- 
panies, claiming damages for nuisance. 
The acts upon which he makes this claim 
are flights over his property at an allti- 
tude than 500 feet, and dust and 
noise occasioned in the conduct of the 
port. 

The airport was established by virtue 
of the Act of August 23, 1927, of the 
General Assembly of the state. That Act 
expressly empowered the city of Atlanta 
to establish and operate an airport. By 
this franchise aviation in Georgia was 
recognized as a lawful business, and also 
as an enterprise affected by a public in- 
terest. Upon the establishment of any 
such airport by the municipality, all per- 
sons using it in the manner contemplated 
by law are within the protection and im- 
munity of the franchise granted to the 
municipality. An airport is not a nui- 
sance per se, although it may become 
such from the manner of its construction 
or operation. 


less 


Mere apprehension of injury from the 
falling of planes is not sufficient to au- 
thorize an injunction against aerial navi- 
gation over the property of the plaintiff. 
The unnecessary and improper creation 
and spreading of dust may constitute a 
nuisance affording ground for the recov- 
ery of damages and the granting of an in- 
junction. 

Aerial navigation over the land of an- 
other cannot be said to be a trespass 
without taking into consideration the 
question of altitude. It may or may not 
be a trespass according to all the cir- 
cumstances, including altitude; and even 
when the act does not constitute a tres- 
pass, it may amount to a nuisance, as 
where it occasions hurt, inconvenience or 
damage to the occupant below. In the 
present case the facts alleged by the 
plaintiff, of flights at a lower height than 
500 feet, among others, were insufficient 
to show that the flying of aircraft through 
the space above this land constituted 
either a trespass or a nuisance. 

Epitor’s Note.—Involved in this 
rights of the landowner in the air space above his 
land, and the right of the pilot to traverse this 
space in his plane. These questions were dis- 
cussed at length in the Ohio case of Swetland 
Curtiss Airports Corporation in the United States 
District Court, given in our Notes for August and 
October, 1930. That case held that the landowner 
did not have title to the air space above him, but 
t it as he ould 


case ire the 


miy te so much 


cupy; and 


had _ the right to 
but was liable 
The rights in 

andowner 
proper stat 


that the traverse this 


to the land 


iviator 
space not so occupied, 
»wner for any actual injury done 
may be adjusted as to 


the 


this air space 


aviator by and 


ites under it 


and police power 


reader should note 

the Ohio Le 

s¢ as begun before 

t doe t affect this case Apparently 
the lecision would have been the 


that such a statute was 
gislature in 1933, but, as 
that statute was passed 
however 
ime if the 
| } 


Statute had been applicat 


Garage—Non-Conforming Use 


New York.—People ex rel. Arseekay 
Syndicate, Inc., v. Connell, 270 N. Y. S. 
232 (Supreme Court, Appellate Division, 
March 16, 1934).—The use of the prop 
erty in this case for 
i non-contorming use, 


i gasoline station, 
should be tempor- 
ary, and the order should provide that 
when circumstances so change, by devel- 
opment of the neighborhood, that the 
property is reasonably susceptible of 
heing applied to a conforming use, then, 
upon the application of the authorities or 
any one interested, the gasoline station 
must be removed. 

Epitor’s Nort i se in 
the New York case of People 
Springfield Corporation v. Connell 
September, 1931, Notes 


cord 
rel. St. Alba 
reported in our 


with 


Zoning Ordinance—Garage— 
Nuisance 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Walker v. Delaware 
County Trust Co., 171 Atl. 458 (Supreme 
Court, March 19,1934).—This is an ac- 
tion for an injunction to prevent the Dela 
ware company from erecting a filling sta- 
tion in a residential neighborhood. The 
Court below granted the injunction; and 
this Court on appeal reversed that Court, 
refused the injunction, and allowed the 
filling station to be erected. The Court 
below granted the injunction because the 
land was in a residential neighborhood. 
This Court reverses them because of com- 
mercial developments in the vicinity, and 
because of the fact that the zoning ordi 
nance of the city had placed the land in 
question in a commercial district, in 
which filling stations are permitted. This 
fact would not deter equity from enjoin 
ing the erection of a filling station. Acts 
of municipal officers under zoning legis 
lation permitting the 
what is or may be a nuisance do not oust 
the jurisdiction of equity to determine 
whether a fact exists and 
should be restricted; but the ordinance is 
n the nature of a fact found or an ex 
pression of municipal thought and opin 
ion. Such ordinances may thus aid 
courts in determining the question in 
but are not conclusive, and in 
the opinion of this Court the Court below 
did not give due weight to the existence 
ol the zoning ordinance here. 

Evrror’s Note.—With reg 


zoning 


use of property for 


nuisance in 


volved. 


ard 
g ordinance in actions such 
Massachusetts case of Tortorella 
Lo and note, in the March, 1934 
Planning Notes 
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“REVOLUTIONARY! 
“OUTSTANDING! 
“ECONOMICAL! 
“APPROVED!’ 





rHE AMER 


are the verdicts on 
soil-stabilized roads 


eee neat erence demu in eT 





@ HIGH construction costs are no longer an unassailable excuse for 


withholding the much-needed improvement of thousands of miles 


of secondary highways used by a very large percentage of the citizens 


of every state. “Soil stabilization” has been definitely proved a highly 


successful — and amazingly economical — method for producing a 
hard, all-weather type of road surface. Here are a few of the many 
statements on record showing that most any county or community can 


afford “soil-stabilized” roads: 


“It will revolutionize secondary 
road building” 


“We think so much of this new type of 
road that personally I am convinced it 
will revolutionize secondary road building 
in this country. The principles involved in 
its construction are so simple that it is a 
marvel they haven’t been adopted widely 
before this. Of course, new applications of 
Calcium Chloride must be made at inter- 
vals, but the maintenance cost of the new 
road will compare favorably with other 
surfacing requiring an initial construction 
investment three times as great. All in all, 
such are the advantages to be gained from 
this type of road that we are questioning, 
not its expediency, but whether we can 
afford not to build it.""—C. W. McClain, 
Chief Engineer of Highway Mainte- 
nance for Indiana. 


“Land-owners approve Calcium 
Chloride roads” 


“In 1932 we constructed fifty miles of 
stabilized gravel roads. This construc- 
tion was so satisfactory that the 1933 pro- 
gram was confined wholly to this type of 
road. By the end of 1933 a total of 335 
miles had been completed, furnishing em- 
ployment for as many as 6000 workers. 
The complimentary attitude of the public 
is gratifying. We have many letters from 
land-owners along these roads, emphasiz- 
ing their approval of them and requesting 
that we do not change this type in the 
future. We are more than satisfied with 
our results, for we feel that we have fur- 
nished the taxpayers with well-drained, 
properly aligned, usable roads which can 
be developed into high-type roads at rela- 





tively low cost when conditions warrant.”’ 
R. B. Traver, County Engineer, 
Onondaga County, N. Y. 


“The most outstanding develop- 
ment in highway engineering” 


“Undoubtedly the most outstanding devel- 
opment in highway engineering in the past 
year was the development of soil stabiliza- 
tion practice, whereby, through the com- 
bination of soils having varying character- 
istics, a firm and stable road surface is 
obtained. In this method clay is incorpo- 
rated in existing sand or gravel by scarify- 
ing, pulverizing and mixing; and after 
shaping and dampening, a relatively small 
amount of Calcium Chloride is added. For 
a road in Michigan the total cost of such 
work amounted to 3.6c per square yard, or 
$381 per mile, including rental for the 
equipment used. Not only do such 
types provide a satisfactory road surface 


for present use, but as traffic increases 
surface treatments, or mixed-in-place. re. 
tread, concrete or other pavements cz 
be placed on them at a relatively smajj 
expenditure.’’—From discussion on 
‘“‘Low-cost Road Construction” jn 
March, 1934, issue of “Public Works ” 


“An economical investment” 


“This type of low-cost gravel street is an 
investment that amply fulfills the need of 
residence districts having moderate traffx 
It can be easily maintained in a smooth 
condition at a low expense. Retention of 
Calcium Chloride is more satisfactory in 
this type of surface than when ordinary 
unbound gravel is used. Thus a continu 
ously dustless surface is provided at low 
cost.”"—Karl B. Robertson and D. N 
Smith, City Engineer and Construc- 
tion Engineer respectively, Midland, 
Mich., in “American City Magazine,” 
May, 1933. 


“A good road summer and winter” 


“The surface remained in good condition 
through the summer and required no patch- 
ing except in a few places along the stabi- 
lized material. There was no deterioration 
or slipperiness through a very wet fall, 
and this uniformly good condition extended 
into the winter.’’—L. Bateman, 
County Engineer, Huron County, 
Mich., in “Better Roads,’’ May, 1933. 


®@ Add to such emphatic approval from reliable sources the fact that “soil-stabiliza- 
tion” has had the benefit of wide research by the U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, 
and of thorough trial in hundreds of instances, and little doubt remains that this is 
the type of low-cost road for the future as well as for the immediate stretching of 


curtailed highway budgets. Every county engineer and other highway official 


should become fully acquainted with this modern development. Write for free 
literature. Address any of these members of the CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION: 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York City 


THE COLUMBIA ALKALI CORPORATION 
Barberton, Ohio 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 
10 E. 40th Street, New York City 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Mention Tae American Citry—it helps. 






for stabilizing 
road surfaces 





WHE CITYS LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 
A ES ATES TERRIER ATR rn mm 


Accidents 
held not liable for detective 
f trafic light unauthorizedly in- 
by it at intersection of state and 
roads (New York Supreme Court, 
te Division: Cleveland v. Town 
aster, 267 N. Y. Supp. 673). 
| plank placed across street held 
ent warning to travelers against 
ition extending across street (Mis- 
pi Supreme Court: Thomas v. City 
ngton, 150 So. 816). 
held liable for fatal 
in who slipped on a sloping side 
(Penn 


Williams v. 


con- 


injury to 
driveway crossed 
a Supreme Court: 
vski, 169 Atl. 148). 
could regulate operation by con 
oenaire of boats on lake used for 
recreational and water-supply put 

es (Oklahoma Supreme Court: Lake 

ew. Inc.. v. Davidson, 26 Pac. 2d. 760). 
Minor child could damages 
city for injury on defective side 
walk, even though city could hold father 
his 


where a 


recover 


for reimbursement because of 
trol over sidewalk; abutting property 
er may be compelled to indemnify 
for accident due to defect of 
had notice and reasonable time 
had leased 
(Pennsylvan.. 


City of Phila 


whi h 
to re- 
prop 


Su 


r, although owner 
to third party 
rior Court: Briggs v. 
hia, 170 Atl. 871). 

held entitled to 
nst abutter for damages 
pedestrian injured through defective 
ondition of sidewalk known to abutter 
Pennsylvania Superior Court: Fisher v. 
City of Philadel phia, 170 Atl. 875). 
Notice of damage claim for accident 
tated as occurring at or near “738 Wash- 
Street” held insufficient to 
suit for accident occurring at or 
1738 Washington Street (lowa Su 
Court: Tredwell v. City of Water 
1 N. W. 37). 


reimbursement 
recover;re d 


ton sup 


port 


f 
7 


Business Regulations 
Ordinance requiring that pasteurized 
milk sold in city be pasteurized within 
city limits held void as being unreason- 
able (Minnesota Supreme Court: State 
City of Minneapolis, 251 N. W. 12] Je 


Civil Service 
\ppointing officer, not civil service 
ission, held vested with discretion 
etermine fitness of applicant for posi- 
refusal to appoint applicant who 
been previously dismissed for pre- 
ig improper expense account up- 
despite his certification by the com. 
mission (New Jersey Supreme Court: 
Santangelo v. Civil Service Commission, 
170 Atl. 861). 

Policeman held automatically removed 
by conviction of murder (Tennessee Su- 
preme Court: State v. City of Knoxville, 
64S. W. 2d, aM 


Civil service employee may lose 1 
to salary and reinstatement after 
ful dismissal by delaying 
cove! (Ohio Court of 


j 
Kal ina 


wrong 
ste ps to 

position 
Cuyahoga County: State v. 


N. E. 645). 


Contracts 


t 


Paving contract held invalid where let 
after than half of the work had 
been Supreme Court: 
Realty Lo 64 


more 
done ( Tennessee 
Johnson City v. Carnegte 
S. W. 2d. 507 
Statute requiring 
bids for 


advertisement to! 
weeks” held 
substantially observed street im 
bids after 13 
days’ advertising but contract was not let 
until two days later (Kentucky Court of 
\ppeals: Jenkins 1 City of Bowling 
W. 2d, 457 


Green. 64 S. 


“two consecutive 
where 
received 


proveme nt were 


Drains 

Engineer held qualified to testify as 
whether flooding of land 
was caused by clogging of culvert (Penn 


expert witness 


sylvania Supreme Court: Page v. City of 


Pittsburgh, 169 Atl. 104) 


Elections 
amendment in 
held 


cast 


Submission of charte1 
election 
election.” Blank ballots 
excluded in computing 
(Minnesota Su 


Minne 


connection with general 
“spec ial 
held 
total number of 
preme Court: Godward v. City of 


aj olis, 250 N. W. 719 


proper ly 


votes 


Finances 

Taxpayers held entitled to enjoin use 
of city’s general funds to discharge sub 
obligations (New York Supreme 
Court, Appellate Division: Osborn v. 
O’Brien, 267 N. Y. Supp. 689 


way 


Garbage Disposal 

City of New York given time to in 
stall incinerators before discontinuing 
ocean dumping, subject to liability to 
New Jersey municipalities for polluting 
waters (United States Supreme Court: 
State of New Jersey v. City of New York. 
54 Sup. Ct. 136). 

City held liable for impairing enjoy 
ment of nearby property through offen 
etc., emitted by garbage dis 
posal plant, regardless of negligence 
(Texas Court of Civil Appeals, City of 
Tyler v. House, 64 S. W. 2d, 1007). 


sive odors. 


Home Rule Charters 

Home rule charter held abolishable 
under iniative and referendum provisions 
(Ohio Supreme Court: City of Youngs 
town v. Craver, 187 N. E. 715). 
Improvement Assessments 

Lands held by railroad for future 
held assessable for local improvements, 
but not lands presently used for railway 


use 


purposes Court: 
Citv of Birming Seabhe 
Railway Co., 148 So. 425). 

\ school district is not subject to per- 
inpaid special asses 
Oklahoma Su 


Supreme 


Alabama 


ard firline 


sonal judgment for 


ment against its pre 
preme Court: Independent School Dis- 
trict No. 39 v. Exchange National Bank, 
23 Pac. 2d, 210 Nor is a 
ject (Oklahoma Suprem« 
f Drum it 1 } change 
23 Pac. 2d 


rpe rty 


so sub 


city 


Court: f ) 
Vational Bank, 


License Taxes 
Payment of state and municipal license 


business of retailing motor fu 
ld not to pre lude 


tax lor 
and lubricants he 
tional municipal ta 


tanks on public sidewalks 


Court: Sta 


tor maintaining 
(North Caro 
lina Evans, 171 


4 


Supreme 


. 640 


Municipal Expenditures 
City held liable for 
by Mayor's 


distinguished 


hire of automobiles 


committee for reception of 
especially 
similar claims previously had been al- 
lowed (New York Supreme Court: Club 
Renting Service v. City of Neu 
N. Y. Supp. 122 


guests since 


futo 


York, 267 


Municipal Utilities 

plant could not 
liable 
under 
inst 


City electri 
make 
for 


statute authorizing as 


operating 


property owner personally 


current furnished to tenant 
sessment ag 
lowa 


Mona 


property for current supplied to it 
Supreme Court: City of Onawa 1 
Votor Oil Co., 252 N. W. 544). 
Statutes held to city to es 
tablish system to distribute electri 
rent to be supplic d from conctractor’s gen- 


authorize 
cur 


erating plant (Missouri Supreme Court: 
Palmer v. City of Liberal, 64 S. W. 2d, 


265). 


Ordinances 


One convicted of violating ordinance 
held entitled to 
tutionality for the first 
(Louisiana Supreme Court: City of Neu 


Orleans v. Dunlap, 150 So. 847). 


not question its consti 


time on appeal 


Police Bonds 
Chief of Police 
liable for detaining 
of driving without 


held 
( har re 


and his surety 
motorists on 
license 


op 


authorized 
affording reasonable 
bond for appear 
Circuit Court of 
Moran v. City 


plates, without 
furnish 


States 


portunity to 
(United 
Fourth Circuit: 


67 Fed. 2d, 16] 


ance 
Appeals, 
ot Beckley. 


Public Utilities 

Gross receipts tax imposed on gas com 
pany under municipal franchise, for use 
of streets, held subject to judicial re 
view as to reasonableness (Washington 


Supreme Court, City of Spokane v. Spo! 


Gas & Fuel Co., 26 Pa 2d 1034 


are 
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THE 
NEW 


is just the 


THE AMER 


FORD V'8 TRUCK 


right size for Road Builders 


The Lowest Priced Truck in the World... 
Stays on the Job... out of the Repair Shop 


Roap builders are going for this New 
Ford V-8 Hydraulic Dump Truck 
on the special 13144-inch wheel- 
base! And there’s a reason for it. 
It not only costs less to own, but it 
costs less to operate and maintain. 
It is economical for either short or 
long hauls. The dump body mea- 
sures 84 inches long. 60 inches wide 
and side boards can be fitted to in- 
crease the height. That's all usable 
still, the 


driver is not crowded. He has 455% 


space, mind you! And 
inches from the back of the seat to 
the front of the cowl... lots of leg 
room and head room. The tail gate 
can be hinged at the bottom as well 


as at the top, so this truck can be 


used as an express body with the 
tail gate down. 
The 


clutch, trouble-free 4-speed trans- 


rugged frame, heavy-duty 
mission and special V-8 engine are 
real truck units, built for hard ser- 
vice. The V-8 engine, which de- 
velops over 80 

horsepower, uses 

no more fuel than 

a “four”... sim- 
ply divides the 
same amount of 
sasoline into 
eight parts. See 
this New Ford 
V-8 Truck at your 


nearest 


Ask your Ford dealer 
for your copy of this 


dealer’s. FREE book 


FORD TRUCK PRICES HAVE 
NOT BEEN INCREASED 


THe American City? Please 


READ THESE REAL 


TRUCK FEATURES! 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE. Entire weight of 
truck and load carried by axle housing. Shatts 
left free to transmit power. Axle shafts can 
be removed without jacking up wheels. Pinion 
is straddle-mounted. 


SPECIAL V-8 TRUCK ENGINE. 80 horsepower 
New dual carburetor, new truck-type cylinder 
heads, new heavy-duty copper-lead connect- 
ing-rod bearings. 


BAKED ENAMEL FINISH. Wide choice of colors. 


ECONOMICAL ENGINE EXCHANGE PLAN. Aiter 
thousands of miles of service you can have ¢ 
practically new, factory-reconditioned engine 
installed at less than the cost of a complete 
engine overhaul. 


BUILT OF GENUINE TRUCK PARTS. 

duty clutch, trouble-free 4-speed transm 
heavily reinforced rear end. Full torque-tube 
drive takes all driving and braking stresses 
permits free shackling at both ends o! sem 
elliptic rear springs. Deep, rigid, rugged trame 


3 WHEELBASES . . . BODY TYPES FOR NEARLY 
ALL REQUIREMENTS. 131!/2-inch and !> =e 
truck chassis. 112-inch commercial car chads 
sis. Available body types and special equip 
ment meet requirements of 90% of all industries. 





MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Local Government 
the United States 
nas Harrison Reed, Professor of Political 
und Director of the Bureau of 
niversity of Michigan. Revised edition, 
D Appleton—Century Company, Neu 
06 pp. $3.50 from Tue American City 
and rapid developments that have 
municipal government in the eight years 
first edition of this valuable book was 
{1 have called for its revision 
nt The same vigorous and lucid exposi 
what the author’s study and ex- 
yielded deals with the later growth 
functions and problems 4 new chapter, 
Constitutes Good City Government,” 
quality of municipal 
its relation to ind public 


pal Government in 


Govern 


any 


and en 


wide 


have 


shows 

service may be 

cost satisiac 

must be 

that the 

ities do not 
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BALTI MORE—«now take our 


Chase Street! We built it of brick 
in 1902. It has carried metropoli- 
tan traffic 32 years and is good for 
another generation at least.’’ (See 
unretouched photo below). 





THE MOST INEXPENSIVE PAVEMENT IS 
BRICK...WHEREVER RECORDS ARE KEPT, 
THAT FACT IS PROVED AGAIN AND AGAIN 


The utmost value is always had from brick 
pavements. In all sections of America—and 
the world —you will find brick pavements 
serving 30 or more years without trouble 
and without expense. 


The reason is simple. Whereas most 
pavements can take traffic wear, few can 
withstand weather. Weather does not affect 
brick. They do not crack and disintegrate 
from excessive temperature changes. They 
do not spall from moisture absorption. 
Their acknowledged claim to permanence is 
established by their performance in actual use. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


THE AMER 


MARTINSVILLE, IND._«7. 


same is true of our Main Street. Ir 
carries Dixie Highway travel. We 
built it in 1901— it’s in excelleng 
condition and we've never spent a 
dime repairing it.” 





At this time when many are rectifying ex- 
travagances and erroneous conclusions of 
the past few years, why not revalue the 
facts about all pavements? How have the 
various types lived up to the claims of their 
sponsors made 10 or 15 years ago? The 
paving brick industry invites you to check 
the claims and performance of brick pave- 
ment records along with all others. 


PUT MORE MEN TO WORK 
This year finds a big program of con- 
struction in full swing. Employment of 
labor is an important objective. More men 
are employed in the construction of brick 
pavements—which serves the needs of today. 
Brick pavements cost far less in the long 
run—which serves the needs of tomorrow. 
For further information write National Pav- 


ing Brick Association, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


PUT MORE MEN TO WORK 
SAVE TAXPAYERS MONEY 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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Where should your catalog be— 
on his desk orinthe waste basket? 


Your condensed catalog in THE 
MUNICIPAL INDEX makes it 
available for immediate reference 
when there is a prospective order 
for you! 


ITY, town, county and water-works 

officials in every section of the 
United States use THE MUNICIPAL 
INDEX to locate data and secure prices 
on the leading types of municipal and 
water-works equipment. 
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nual Secretary, ( 
man, Boulevard, 


PASADENA 


Pa 
Association 
innual 
Chatters, 


of the 
convention 


850 East 


in 
Sammel 


Mo 


(2.000) 


Municipal Engineers. 
=. & 


St 


convention 
4359 Lindell 
SEPTEMBER 24-27 


or 


Louis, 
CALIF 
League California Municipalities 
Executive 5. We 
ville, 681 Market Street, Francisco, Calif 
SEPTEMBER 24-27.—Wasnincton, D. (¢ 
International Association of Chiefs 


Geor 


convention Secretary, 


San 


Charle 


of Police 


e Black 


nnual convention secretary 
Chief of Police, Wilmington, Del 
24-27.—New York 
{ssociation of Ci 
{nr 
Eastburn, 


SEPTEMBER 
National 


ton Secretaries 


ua nvention 
B Chamber 
Nebr 


2 


Ireasurer, Glen 


merce, Omaha, 


SEPTEMBER 26 RocHESTER 
International Ass¢ 


N. ¥ 
Public 
( Sagamore 


100 North 


ution of 
} 
fic innual ¢ 


M 


Chicago, 


Secretary A 
Street, I]! 

BALTIMOR! 
Engineeri 


ra Se 


Octroser 1-4 


Illuminating 


(450) 


West 
Ocrosper 1-5 ( 
Vational 1 
Mar ,r Director, 
W Drive. Cl 


Gene 
Street, 


D. W 


cretary 


New York 


LEVEI 
Safety ( 


9th 
AND, OHIO 
ur 

agin W 


ckKer 


Octroper 15-17 1 
International City Mana 
Executiv 
Stl 


convention 
t 
East 


Str: 


Texas 


a 


{nnual 
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YOURS FOR T 


HE ASKING 


A New Catalog Featuring 
Road Maintenance and 
Construction Equipment 


An 


+ 
) 
out 
ne 


Pri 





ma 


.. Write for this catalog, now... . 


‘nt for both maintenance 


invaluable guide for city, county and state highwa 


ficials and paving contractors. ... More than fifty different 


Equi 
and construction operations. . . 
Witl 
additions to the Littleford Line of Equipment 
asking 


TYTLE FORD 


Moad Maintenance Equipme 
SINCE 1900 


LITTLEFORD BROS, 500 E- PEARL ST. CINCINNATI,0, 


fits for the handling of bituminous materials, .. . 


yperly classified and indexed for ready reference... . 
ny new 


It is yours for the 








Section of Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tunnel Under- 
neath the East River, New 
York, waterproofed with 


WATERPROOFS 
UNCONDITIONALLY 


SIKA mixed with portland cement will stop from the 
inside against pressure any structurally sound sub- 
grade masonry. SIKA is also an excellent material 


for the repointing of dams, spillways, etc. 
Used on many world famous structures for over twenty 
years. 


Write us about your problem. 


SIKA Inc., 1943C Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 


NOW IS THE TIME! 


With city officials demanding greater efficiency in 
water works management, there never was a time more 
opportune for the installation of Main-Line Metering, 
Indicating and Recording equipment. With such equip- 
ment you KNOW not GUESS. And you have con- 
cise, permanent records for reference always. 


HERE IS THE WAY! 


Sparling Main-Line Meters, used 
by a thousand cities from Maine to 
California and by hundreds of 
large industrial plants, can be in- 
stalled in your system very quick- 
ly and with no shut-downs or loss 
of time. 





The cost is low. The accuracy 
is constant over wide ranges of 
flow and periods of time. And 
Sparlings are not affected by freezing, vibration or 
sediment in suspension. 


Send for Bulletin’ No. 302-A for full information re- 
garding the use and installation of Main-Line Meter- 
ing, Indicating and Recording equipment. 


**SPARLING 


LOS ANGELES: 945-51 North Main St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
3019 So. Michigan Ave. 101 Park Avenue 


—— 














rue 


American C 


ITry—it helps 














































NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 















YING THE NEWEST BRADLEY 
STREET SHOWERS 


New and Improved Models of 
Street Showers 

Bradley street showers, made by Brad- 
ley Washfountain Co., 2203 West Michi- 
oan Street, Milwaukee, Wis., provide 
happy. healthful recreation for city chil- 
di it any hydrant or other water out- 
let. They supply a gentle shower of 
lear water over a semi-circular 
to 60 feet in diameter, the spray 
so well diffused that cold water is 
d by warm air before striking 


bathers. Because of their finely dif- 
spray these street showers are ex- 
tremely economical in the use of water. 


\lso, since the volume of the shower can 
be regulated while the hydrant is wide 
pen, waste of water through the hy- 
lrant leak port is prevented. 

These street showers are made in two 
models, Type C and Type S. The Type 
€ showers have straight tailpieces and 
ire designed for hydrants having outlets 
t right angles to the curb, and Type S 
showers have swivel connections and can 

used at any angle. Other new fea- 
tures are full-range volume control from 

to 125 gallons per minute, and _ tail- 
piece connections of seamless drawn 
brass tubing, permitting lighter weight 
fixtures and greatly increased capacity. 


\ Water-Level Control 
for Elevated Tanks 

[he Type A Roto-Trol was designed 
particularly for the automatic control of 

levels in elevated tanks, and it can 

be readily adjusted on the job to meet 
variety of operating conditions. 
an electric surge-snubbing device 
locks the starter in both the start 
stop positions, and prevents the 
pump from cutting in and out in rapid 
suc on owing to starting and stopping 
surg his electric snubber eliminates 
cessity for surge tanks and other 
sux ry devices. 


This instrument, made by the Water 


Level Controls Co.. 763 Hampden Ave- 
ron Paul, Minn., can be readily set 


ctically any desired water-level 











differentials. for the high-level settin 


and the low-level setting are controlled by 
separate mercury switches on the Roto 
Trol dis« Either the high- or the low 
level setting can be raised or lowered by 
adjusting the proper mercury switch on 
the control disc, and the adjustment of 
one level setting does not change the ad 


justment of the other. There is also a 
thumb-screw adjustment for raising ot 
lowering the water-level differential in 


the tank without changing the differential 
itself. The control disc has a capacity of 
several mercury switches, and it can be 
readily utilized to operate a second ot 
third pump or high- and low-water alarms 
or signals 





4 WATER-LEVEL CONTROL FOR 
ELEVATED TANKS 


Manufacturers of Road 
Equipment Consolidate 

The Western Wheeled Scraper Co., of 
\urora, Ill., and the Austin Manufactur 
ing Co., Chicago and Harvey, LIL, have 
announced a consolidation, the new com 
pany to be known as the Western-Austin 
Manufacturing Co. The Western 
Wheeled Scraper Co. originated the 
wheeled scraper more than fifty years 
ago. Later, closely allied interests ac 
quired the Austin Manufacturing Co. 
established about the same time to man 
ufacture a similar line of road-building 
equipment, and in order to market the 
road machinery products of the two com 
panies the Austin-Western Road Ma 
chinery Co. was formed. The Western 
Wheeled Scraper Co. also maintained its 
own sales organization, which eventually 
resulted in a duplication of service, mak- 
ing consolidation desirable. It is 
planned that the consolidation shall be 
come effective by July 1, 1934, and that 
the general office of the new corporation 
will be at Aurora. The Austin-Western 
Road Machinery Co. will continue to 
handle the sales of the manufacturing 
company. 


Crane Company 
Increases Advertising 

As evidence of their belief that busi 
ness is definitely on the upturn, the 
Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., has extended its national 


trade paper advertising tor the rest 

tl ir to cover practically all indus 
tries This company wit! factories 

Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chat 
tanooga, Trenton, and North Tonawanda 
N. Y., and branches in 160 cities, is the 
largest manutacturer of valves and hit 
tings in the world The increased adver 


tising schedule will include THe Ameri 
CAN City in the water-works field as well 
as publications in the plumbing, heating 


medical, educational, power, foods, ship 
building oil gas textile laundry 
cleaner and dyer. chemical, iron. steel 


paper, mining and railway fields 


Spargo Joins Pittsburgh 
Equitable Sales Staff 

The Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced that E. | 


Spargo has joined its sales force special 


izing in liquid meter sales After two 


years with the Fry Equipment Corpora 
tion, he joined the Wayne Pump Co. in 


1928 lhree years later he transferred 
to the Pennsylvania Pump Co., where he 
was successively Sales Manager of the 


Philadelphia and the Pittsburgh office. He 
was serving in the latter position when 
he joined the sales force of the Pitts 


burgh Equitable Meter Co. Mr. Spargo 


will be loc ated at the New York office 


Improved Economy Burner 

Better appearance and strong construc 
tion have been incorporated in the new 
patented Economy burner announced by 
The Toledo Pressed Steel Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. In place of a machined screw col 
lar fastened onto the top of the torch 
shell, the new construction provides a 
heavier drawn collar, which is imbedded 
in the torch body over a wider area. The 
new collar conforms with the general 
lines of the torch body and produces a 
more compact unit. The lower portion 
of the hood in relation to the body ot 
the torch results in an improvement in 
performance, as well as facilitating the 
installation of the hood after filling 

(nother improvement is the one-piece 
wick-holder This has certain features 
which eliminate the bleeding of oil at all 
times whether the torch is burning or not 
Bleeding and seepage of oil caused by 
the continual vibration of constant driv 
ing conditions are overcome by this im 
provement, which eliminates a familiar 
nuisance and conserves the fuel supply 





ONE - PIECE 
WICK-HOLDER 
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LOWER FENCE COST 





GET THESE = 


NEW FEATURES 


The way to get lower fence cost is to buy a better 
fence. Continental does make a better fence— 
and you can actually prove it on the basis of visible 
value. Among the new features that add extra years 
of fence life are these: Heavier and stronger H-section 
line wire of higher tensile strength—85,000 Ibs. 
per square inch; new exclusive top rail coupling 7° 
long —fits inside as well as outside; new tension lock- 
ing pin that eliminates all bolts and nuts; improved 
hinges that insure perfect gate operation 
maintenance. 


posts; 


pivot type 
without any 
Write for new catalog showing wide variety of 
and detail facts to guide you in selecting the fence that 
offers lower cost per year of service. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 
Dept. Kokomo, Indiana 


sar bec d Wire, Nai 
art try Fence and Gates: Bl ack, Gal 
nneal nd Special Coate 1 Sheets; Galvanized 
‘Seal of Quali ity” Roofing) and Kindred Products bd 


CON TINENTAL 


TRADE MAAK REG U.S PAT. OFF ee 


wae LOWER OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE | PE R OF OFFERS LOWER COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE | 


sty les 


1s, W ire, 


Chain 


= FENCE 


Why not 


nt 


1 





WEEDS 


Dolge Super-Strength Weed Ki 
stroys weeds without laborious 
or hoeing. Dilute the concentrat 
water—-Sprinkle on the infested 
It penetrates into the roots ar 
weed problem is solved for the 

types of 


STONO Cleans all 

granite—no streaki ing 

NOMOLE Spatial destroys 
nd gophe 


M aintenance 


The C. B. Dolge Company 


Westport 


,round 


Connecticut 








Rotary type 
Mower used 


on same tractor 


Gravely Motor 
Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 107 
DUNBAR, W. V 
tallest weeds , ss 
or grass... 


Goes 











motor lawn mower and 
aneously 4 to 6 acre 
cuts a 6U0-1nch 


“L-Twin” 
rolls simult 
attached it 


Coldwell 

ows and 
ith gang units 
acres a day. 


A WELL-GROOMED LAWN... 


and mowed 


. will be assured if the turf is carefully rolled 


with a Coldwell .. . 
The Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers are turt 

of known and time-honored ability. 

feature of 

economical 


builders 


materials employed 


the 


watchword. 


in 
the 


There's a style and size suitable for any 


design and 
operation is 


In every 
dependable, 


lawn. 

Full particulars on request 

| 
Gueip 


Hant 


NEWBURGH, 
Ltd., 


Mowers 


Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., 
Taylor-Forbes Co., 
Lawn 

ELectTri« 


In Canada— 


DEPENDABLE 
GASOLINE 


Manuf ac 


turers of 
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THE 


American City? 
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THE NEW AUSTIN 


A Center Roll Feature of New 
Road Roller 

{ new three-wheel roller, operating on 
an entirely new principle for securing 
levelness and smoothness of bituminous 
pavement surfaces, has been announced 
by the Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co.. 400 North Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. Lil. This Roll-A-Plane is claimed 
to reduce the cost of surface finishing 
and subgrade preparation and impart a 
level smoothness to the road. 

The feature of the new roller is an 
additional center roller which is hy- 
draulically operated from the dash and 
can be raised or lowered to any position 
or set to form a perfect plane with the 
front and rear rolls. When large waves 
or irregularities are encountered. this 
center roll may be raised slightly to as- 
sist in the smoothing-down process, after 
which the roll is lowered in line with the 
other rolls to complete the operation. 

On asphalt or black top, the 
roll is capable of concentrating 85 per 
cent of the total roller weight on the high 
This amounts to a maximum 
of 20,375 pounds, with the 10- 

or a lineal-inch compression 


center 
Q 
Oh» 


spots 
pressure 
ton mode 
of 450 pounds and up, depending upon 
the amount of surface in contact with the 
center roll. 

The Roll-A-Plane automatically indi- 
cates high and low area, permitting im- 
mediate correction, while the asphalt is 
still hot. The center roll can be removed 
whenever it is desired to do so. 


A Sludge Disintegrator 
and Blender 


The Royer sludge disintegrator and 
blender consists of a body cast with a 
cavity or housing for a motor with ex- 
nsion arms at an angle of 45 degrees 

supporting pulley bearings on which 
a drive and loose pulley are mounted. 

ndless belt running over the pulleys 
studded with steel sprigs, spaced 
s to form pockets with the sprigs, 
is on a plane of approximately 45 
es. Suspended above the belt is an 
hopper or funnel for guiding sand 
the belt. the upper end being 
d by a flexible steel sweep, and the 


by a retaining plate. 


; 


lge is shoveled or conveyed into the 
r and comes in direct contact with 
the belt, which 


sprigs on travels 


ROLLER WITH 


THE CENTER-ROLL FEATURE 


toward the discharge, combs or rakes the 
bottom surface of sludge in the hopper 
into a granular form, the grains gravi- 
tating into the pockets formed by the 
sprigs. The blending of the sludge and 
other ingredients and separation of the 
scrap is due to the spacing of the sprigs 
and the speed at which they travel on a 
straight plane through the hopper. 

As the sprigs enter the hopper they 
come in contact with and set up a raking 
action on the sludge, the pieces lodging 
into the pockets formed by the spacing 
of the sprigs. Owing, the 
speed of travel of the sprigs, the pockets 
are not completely loaded until they 
have traveled the entire length of the 
hopper and for this reason have col 
lected portions of various ingredients in 
the hopper, as they came in contact with 
them. The pockets are unloaded by 
centrifugal force as the sprigs emerge 
from the hopper underneath and 
around the upper pulley. The 
nails, pebbles, etc., owing to the speed 
of travel and the spacing of the sprigs. 
do not lodge in the pockets but gravitate 
to the bottom of the hopper, at which end 
they discharged. when the belt is 
running free from sludge. 


however, to 


pass 


scrap, 


are 


Thorough mixing and aeration are ac 


1934 
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and a 
labor 


small or 


complished by this machine, mini 
for manual 


for either 


mum of expense and 
mechanical power 

large quantities of 
The Royer sludge disintegrator and 
blender is made by the Royer Manufac 
turing Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. and sold 
by C. G. Wigley. 3108 Atlantic Avenue, 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


sludge processed. 


Billings Elected Vice-President 
of Cabot 

The directors of Godfrey L. 
Inc., 940 Old South Building, Boston, 
Mass., manufacturers of carbon black, 
have elected Edmund Billings a Vice- 
President of the corporation. Mr. Bill 
ings is well known among manufactur- 
ers of rubber, paint, and ink products 
in the United States and abroad, as 
Sales Manager of the Cabot organiza 
tion for the past ten years. 


Cabot, 


Thawing Frozen Hydrants 

Last 
frozen in 
swept 


winter plenty of hydrants 
the cold waves 
across the country. Many 
experienced considerable trouble in thaw 
ing out these hydrants, on account of 
lack of proper equipment. The Fire 
Chief steam generator, made by the 
American Steel Works, Kansas City, Mo.. 
is a complete unit capable of thawing 
out frozen fire plugs or frozen pipes. It 
is also used for cleaning the motor blocks 
of tractors and trucks, oily and 
fire plugs. It is a compact unit mounted 
on wheels but readily a light 
utility truck and measures 45 inches 
18 inches wide and 36 inches high. 
Its small boile: 
of steam 


were 
severe which 


cities 


fe nde rs, 
carried in 


long, 
will generate 75 pounds 


pressure in 20 to 30 minutes, 
unit 


maintaining a pressure of 40 to 50 pounds 


and it is a continuous operating 
16-inch nozzle, at an operat- 
per hour. It is fur- 
illustrated with 15 


34-inch steam hose and a steam- 


through a 3 
ing cost ot 3 cents 
nished complet as 
feet ot 


ing nozzle 


‘Lire Chief” 


£ 


o, 


avs Wl 


THE FIRE CHIEF 


STEAM G 


ENERATOR 
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Speed Night Repairs | GET A BETTER JOB 
witH Home tite Portable Floodlighting AT LESS COST 


The H melite portable generator and 
repaire om water maine st night. “This With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
Lie with builtin, gacsiine “ongiae @ > ASPHALT HEATERS 
furnishes 1.260 watts 2 WEED BURNERS 
~ a Be meng = \ w us TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 


ror Buuterms 4 SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 
MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 














ee, 


FENCE 

for wey. FENCES 
PU BLIC IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 

alae New Catalog sent pom request 


The Stewart Iron Works Company. tne. 


HOMELITE Corporation mero 211 Stewart Block aiid aes 


56 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, N. Y 


Gentlemen, 
Please send me bulletin describing Homelite Portable Genera- 
ig aie 
= ——= = - 
x ~ ne 
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Having devoted its energies to the manufacture 
of road rollers exclusively for the last forty 
years, The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Company 
offers a complete line of properly designed and 
properly built rollers in both the three-wheel 


and tandem types. 


Buffalo-Springfield Roller Company 
SPRINGFIELD OHIO 











Wait until you’ve seena 


“HVASS” 


before deciding upon a | 


FLUSHER! 


The double unit flusher in the { 
ture, with suction filling attachment 
and fire hose connection, is just 
of the reliable “HVASS” line 

If it’s a “HVASS,” it’s dependabl 


Select the model for your city trom 
our illustrated bulletin. 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc., 508 East 19th Street, New York City 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue AMeErican ( 
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FORD V-8 
ING THEIR 
FROM A 

ROAD-WIDENING 


Hydraulic Dump-Trucks Used 
for Heavy Construction 

In the widening of,a street in Detroit, 
Mich., the Michigan State Highway De- 
partment used 5-ton dump-trucks for re- 
moving excavated earth loaded by steam 
shovels. In the lull in the operations, 
two new Ford V-8 hydraulic dump-trucks, 
made by the Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich., were backed into the excavation. 
The big shovels lost no time in filling 
the trucks, and straight out over a soft 
rough track the Ford V-8’s climbed and 
into the street again. The services of the 
special crew which had been smoothing 
for the 5-ton trucks not 
necessary. The Ford trucks demon- 
strated that they could pull their way 
out with heavy loads bad terrain, 


the way were 


over 


AN ALLIS. 
CHALMERS 
CRAWLER 
TRACTOR 
WITH 
SADDLE-BAGS” 
FOR HANDLING 
SEWAGE 
SLUDGE, AT 
SPRINGFIELD, 
ILI 


HYDRAULIC 
LOADS OF 
BUCYRUS-ERIE 
PROJECT IN 


DUMP-TRUCKS 


AMERICAN CITY JUNE, 


for 


RECEI\ 
EXCAVATION 
SHOVEL ON A 
DETROIT 


EARTH 
POWER 


the V-8 


Highway 


to the power ol engines, 
Michigan State Depart- 
ment has just taken delivery of thirteen 
new Ford V-8 hydraulic dump-trucks 
fitted with Wood-type bodies for service 
on highway construction and maintenance 
projects in all sections of the state. 


owing 


Bowman Elected to Board 
of Federal 

The Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has elected J. F. Bowman, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales, to its Board 
of Directors. He has been \ ice-President 
in Charge of Sales since January, 1933. 
Years ago, he served Federal as General 
Sales Manager, and later became identi- 
fied with the Garford Motor Truck Co.. 
for five then for eight 


years, years, be 


1934 


Federal, he 


we ll known 


lore rejoining operate 


distributor for a line 


senger cars and trucks 


“Saddle Bags” 
Sewage Sludge 


ior Handling 


sand 


removal of the dried 


\t sewage treatment plants using 
beds, the 
presents a 


drving 
ind il 


Some plants 


sludge troublesome 
most continuous proble m. 
employ trucks which run upon fixed or 
others use 
The Allis 
Milwau 


crawler 


movable runways, while 


dustrial equipment. 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co 


kee, Wis 


tractor 


I iilway 


has deve loped a 


side dump 
which has bee 


upon which 
bins ounted and 
used effectively at the 
plant ot the Springhe ld, Ul 
District 
The ™ 


are Il 


sewage treatment 


old 2 
divided 


prov ided 


bins cubie yards 


equally 


between the two 
sides, and are with dumping 
levers which can be operated from. the 
driver's The load 
added to that of the tractor, results in a 
uniform pressure of 10 pel 
under the surface of the 
ontact with the Phe 
loading edges of the ibout 3.5 
feet above the sand 

It has been noted in Springfield that 
the little disturb 
ance to or compacting of the sand beds. 
Owing to the mobility of the tractor it 
can be placed within easy loading dis 
tance, with the result that it is possible 


seat supe rimposed 
pounds 
square inch 
crawlers in ¢ sand 


bins are 


crawler caused very 


less 
required Phe 
and the 
windrows 
When the 


tractor is run 


beds in much 
formerly 
bins dump the load 

sludge being dumped 

on either side of the tractor 
disposal area is filled, th 
on top of the sludge. 
started at a 


to clean the sludge 


time than was 
freely, 


forms 


and windrows are 


higher level 
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Johns-Manville Establishes New 
Department 


The Johns-Manville Sales ¢ orporation, 
Kast 40th New York. has re 
ently established a special department 
handle the sale of its Transite pres 
pipe to municipalities and private- 
owned This 


known as the General 


Street 


water companies, new 
epartment will be 
lransite Pipe 

Paul D. Mallay, formerly Chief Engi 
neer of the Transite Pipe Department, 
has been made General Manager, with 
headquarters in New York City. Others 
to be connected with this department in 
clude C. A. McGinnis, Sales Manager, 
with headquarters in New York City; 
Leonard Saine, Southern Representative, 
with headquarters in Atlanta, Ga.; 
Steven B. Avery, Eastern Representative, 
with headquarters in New York City: 
and F. B. Holgate, Sales Representative 
for the New York State region. <A. J. 
Maahs, formerly of the Lock Joint Pipe 
Co., has been made Chief Engineer. 


Department 


A New Three-Wheel Motor Roller 
Phe 


wheel motor roller in 5-, 6,- 7.- 


Warrior, a_ three- 
and 8-ton 
sizes has recently been announced by the 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co.. 
Ohio. It is modern in design and con 
struction Is powered by a smooth, 
fle xible Che 
con 


new Galion 


Galion, 


and 


s/-hp, 6-cylinder engine. 
and 
veniently arranged, enabling the 


tor to work effort 


controls are simple, complete 
opera 
without 


and excess 


hutigue 
The 
equippe d 


Warrior 
with 
but can be 


roller is regularly 


worm and sector steering 


furnished with a hy 
rhe 


an oil-type ai 


ear 


draulie steering device. engine 1s 


‘ uipped with cleaner, a 
triable 


llectric 


peed 
starter and electric 
furnished if Phe 


sturdy oversize gears 


governor and a gas pump. 
lights can be 
desired transmission 
the and 
fully enclosed and operate in 
in oil bath Anti-friction 
ised throughout 


and 
ifts are 
bearings are 
The axles are oversize 
made of special alloy steel and 
long-wearing, trouble-proof 
installed. An efficient hy 
draulic control scarifier can also be sup 


md are 
extra large, 


! 
clutches are 


plied 

\ 50-gallon sprinkling tank, located in 
the frame and under the cowl cover, 
furnished at extra cost. Extra- 
sprinkling tanks up to 250-gallon 
capacities can be furnished on special 
order. These extra-large tanks will be 
mounted outside the frame and directly 


rolls. 


side 
may be 
large 


over the reat 


Newton Made Works 
Manager of Graver 

The Graver Tank & Manufacturing 
Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., has re 
cently appointed Guy H. Newton as 
Works Manager. Mr. Newton started in 
the steel fabricating business with Reeves 
Brothers in Alliance, Ohio, when he was 
quite a young man and eventually was 
the position of Operating 
Manager. Later he went to Birming- 
ham, Ala., for the same company and 
became Vice-President and General 
Manager of the Birmingham plant. In 
1925 the Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
bought the Birmingham plant of Reeves 
Brothers, and Mr. Newton was made Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President in charge of op- 
erations. 


elevated to 


A Liquid for Water- 
proofing Purposes 

Everseal liquid, especially adaptable 
for waterproofing roofs, has recently been 
announced by the Everseal Manufactur- 
ing Co., Fisk Building, New York. Ever- 
seal liquid contains no coal tar or any 
other ingredient that might be injurious 
to the surface over which it may be ap- 
plied. It is made of gilsonite, asphalt, and 
heavy waterproofing oils, combined with 
Canadian asbestos, making a roof 100 
per cent leak-proof. Everseal liquid will 
about 75 per cent of the cost of 
tearing off an old roof and replacing it 
with a new one, and the only cost is the 
first Just one application is neces- 
sary the job is done, and 
comes ready for use, any one can apply it 
It requires no melting, heating or mix- 
I! 


save 


cost. 


and since it 


This liquid expands and contracts with 
that it and therefore 
it will not crack, bulge, peel or chip off. 
It forms a perfect bond with the surface 
upon which it is spread, and it will not 
summer sun crack in the 
winter. The asbestos fiber acts 
as a binder, holding it in place, and it is 
impervious to water. Everseal liquid is 
practically indestructible because it is im- 
mune against the destructive elements 
which cause rust, decay and corrosion. 

Everseal liquid was awarded the Gold 
Medal at the International Exposition at 
Barcelona. 1929, and the Gold Medal at 
the Greek Industrial Exposition at 
Salonica, 1933. 


any surtace covers, 


run under nor 


freezing 


Hooded Cans for Convenient 
Disposal of Rubbish 


Witt hooded cans, made by The Witt 


Cornice Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. are de- 


THE 
WARRIOR 
ROAD ROLLER 


THE WITT HOODED CAN 
FOR RUBBISH DISPOSAL 


signed for the convenient disposal 
waste paper and rubbish and are found 
on street corners of a great number of 
municipalities. They are also used o1 
golf courses, playgrounds, parks and 
cemeteries. 

Because of the ease with which rul 
bish, paper and other accumulations may 
be disposed of, they invite tidiness. They 
are easily emptied and replaced for co1 
tinuous service, and are quickly moved 
from place to place as desired. Thess 
cans have a hood which is securely riy 
eled to the solid beaded steel band ar 
covers more than half the diameter 
the can, so that paper and light rubl 
will not be blown out. The top is hea 
ily wired to give it strength and rigidity 
They regularly carry a galvanized finis! 
but they may be lacquered on spec ial o1 
der and appropriately stenciled. 


The Euclid Road Machinery Co., Cl 
land, Ohio, has recently developed a ni 
tractor known as the Trac-Truk. T! 
new Trac-Truk has a speed comparable 
to that of motor trucks and has the cai 
rying capacity of crawler tractor wagons 
Six yards of pay dirt are carried at 
speeds ranging to 15 miles an hour, and 
fully twice the yardage per hour is moved 
with no greater investment. Operating 
costs, fuel, grease and oil, as 
maintenance, are reduced to levels here 
tofore impossible. 

A 100 horsepower engine insures am 
ple power to operate under severest 
conditions of grades or soft ground and is 
especially designed to meet any demands 
due to the big reserve of power pulling 
the load over the humps and through sett 
An extremely short turning 
radius, approximately 13 feet, speeds up 
the trips, saving time at each end of the 
run, 

The big, soft pneumatic tractor tires 
flatten on the ground, carrying half o! 
the gross load. For extreme conditions 
of soft or slippery ground, tire 
are furnished which enable the 
Truk to operate satisfactorily. Th 
tractor is powerful, responsible. ma 
neuverable, effective under all con 
and adaptable for many uses. 


New Bottom-Dump Tractor-Truck 


we I as 


spots. 


| 
tracks 
[rac- 


new 














‘Outdoor 


A Section of The American City 


Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 


Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 


and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 











Safety on the Streets 


Nott 


confronting 


RIAI {mong the many 


matters municipal 


ments today, the reduction of traf 


dents must be regarded as one of 
The of this 


problem is apparent, 


ost pressing. urgency 


se than war” 

r one plac es major em phasis upon 
humanitarian or the economic aspect 
The following 
discussion, which took place recently be- 
tween R. E. Simpson and the Hon. F. C. 
Cain, will be found helpful to municipal 


cials in formulating a comprehensive 


ol the rising accide nt toll. 


ffic safety program and in justifying 
the expenditures involved. 

R.E 
elers Insurance Company and now with 
the National Bureau of and 
Surety Underwriters, is nationally recog- 


Simpson, formerly with the Trav- 
Casualty 


nized as an authority on the causes and 
prevention of traffic accidents. The Hon, 
F.C. Cain is Mayor of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. The traffic 
Cleveland Heights has been consistently 
Its traffic fatality rates per 100,000 
1932 and 6.4 in 
as compared with the average rates 


accident record of 
fine 


population were 6.8 in 


1933 


graphs by courtesy 


LIGHTING INSTALLATION AT 


of 11.2 in 1932 ana 


the cities in the 


same pr pulation class. 


* 


Mayor Cain: Mr. Simpson, I have 
that public the 
first responsibility of a municipal govern 
One of the 
this heading of public 

the good 
Heights is 
trathe 
not been in vain. However, all the 


take the 


cost money, and I am frequently 


gone on record satety 1s 
under 
trathe 
made by 
that 


accidents 


ment largest items 


satety is 
satety, 


and record 


Cleveland evidence 


efforts to 


our 
reduce have 
meas 
ures we for 
trafh 


called upon to justify them on economic 


protection of our 


grounds. Can you give me any figures 


to help me? 
Yes. I believe | 


We all recognize that in matters of safety 


Mr. Simpson: can. 
the humanitarian considérations far out 
weigh the economics, 
ent difficulty in municipal 
budgets the taxpayers have a right to 


but with the pres 
balancing 


know which expenditures represent the 
greatest value to the public. 

Mayor Cain: Exactly. 
permission I will step out of my official 


Now with your 


of the General Electric Company 


THE INTERSECTION 


CLEVELAND 


OF CEDAR ROAD 
HEIGHTS, OHIO 


AND EUCLID HEIGHTS 


A Discussion of the 


Cost and Prevention 


of Traffic Accidents 


Pri 


reason 


capacity and become simply 


well-meaning and 


but 


vate Citizen,” 
able for the 


informe d on 


most part, not well 


the 


very 
ramifications oft 
As “Mr 


some ot 


mun 
Citizen” I should 
the 


ipal problems 
like to ask 
about trafhe safety 
been asked of me 
Mr. SIMPSON: 
“MR 


officials in 


you questions 
which have 
Is that agreeable 
Yes, go ahead 
Mr. 


are 


CITIZEN”: 
this 


Simpson 
town spending a lot 
and effort and money to 
Still we 


| wonder if the fatalities 


oft time 
trafhe 


few 


prevent 


accidents. have quite a 
accidents. 
and injuries and property damage aren't 
the 
tive transportation. 

Mr. Most not! 
Automotive transportation of itself is not 
the traffic the 


result of a variety of 


just price we must pay for automo 


SIMPSON: certainly 


to blame; casualties are 
factors. some 
“human” “mechanical.” 


Well. automobiles be 


ing what they are, and drivers being of 


and some 
“Mr. Citizen”: 


BOULEVARD, 
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"GENERAL ILLUMINATION ENGINEERING co. 
Cincinnoti, Ohio - - + + - Carew. Tower 


G Saf / d With 
ly “Certified Street Lighting REPAIR TOWERS 
= N a  eackdeaes at sete Abang Illustrated here is a 3-section Repair 


5 Gentouanlins Sed cummed the Tower having full elevation of 24° and 
provided with platform controls. Wood 





STREET LIGHTING Salida aden : wimeonat Mess Repair Towers are outstanding for their 
@ TONING suRvEYS nted doing other n adaptability, safety, compactness and 
© MLUMINATION ANALYSIS us . P rovid ree . nd = f | lif c 
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@ RATE ADMINISTRATION A F ~~ : Write for catalog. 
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@ RECREATIONAL 


FOR HIGHWAY 
ILLUMINATED ..3.. FLASHING 
RAILWAY APPROACH 


A New Flashing Warning Signal . . . Powerful Beam... Battery-Operated .. . Arresting . . . Effi- 
Low in First Cost and Operation . . . Exceptionally Easy to Service ‘ 














cient 
Also Battery and Power-operated Neon Signals 


WARNING ££DFLEX SIGNAL COMPANY SIGNALS | 


EAST CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ESSCO Lverseal 


TRAFFIC EQUIPMENT : TRAFFIC ZONE PAINT 
Better Times are here. Many LY wor i ood vom te 
cities and towns are making rafhie Zone Paint—Because 
new installations and recon- + ally — 
ditioning old equipment. Resists Traffic Stains— 

Stays White— 


Esseo, pioneer builder of Comes Ready to Use— 
trafic equipment, is pre- Does the Job— 
Wri ook 
pared, as always, to take care DRIES — 
IN ABOUT Manufactured Exclusively by 


of your requirements. S1X 


ESSCO MFG. CO.. MINUTES Lverseadl 


100 Harrison Street Peoria, Ill. Fick Bidg., Broadway at S7th St., New York 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
BEACH AND POOL EQUIPMENT 


The standard of 
safety, the world 


over. A com- : 
7 ? ie] we a bs “Peve 
WW plete line of ap We Have An Interesting Brochure 


~ "i “Se proved appara- “THE INEVITABLE ROAD” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG - tus. i é a 
AND PRICES that deals with the most scientific of all cold 
bituminous mixtures--- mailed free on request. 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO SAM E. FINLEY, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Do You Want Prices on Anything? 


Readers of THe AMERICAN Crry desiring to secure catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery 
equipment or supplies for municipal or county work are invited to state their wishes to the 
Catalog and Price List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., New York. One letter 
to us will secure you the information you desire free of all charge, and at a considerable saving of 





time and correspondence. 
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THE 


a variety of intelligence and tem- 
»ment and skill, do you think we can 
inything about it? 

x. Simpson: Yes, I am positive that 
in make a very substantial reduction 
ir traffic accidents the at- 


int costs paid by you and by me and 


and in 


| of us. 

(rn. Citizen”: How does that apply 
? | have driven more than 100,000 
and with the exception of a few 
scratches I haven’t figured in your 


Vir. Sempson: What you mean is that 
«oy far you haven't felt the effects in dam- 
Although 
ir good record must be commended, 


ses or in physical suffering. 


1 have not escaped your share of the 
|| for accidents. 

Mr. Cirizen”: My 
ed: no one has collected from me yet. 
Mr. No that 
what you don’t knew doesn’t hurt you.” 


credit must be 


SIMPSON: you mean 
As a matter of fact, the average traffic 
accident bill per family of four is about 
$88 a year, and the chances are you have 


paid at least that much, and probably 


ore 


Mr 


nsurance 


CirizEN”: Perhaps you're right 
people usually are when it 
comes to figures—but suppose you item- 
my bill for me. 

Mr Very well, let us do a 


ttle mental arithmetic. First, you will 


SIMPSON: 


ecall the premium you pay each year 
liability 
Just a minute. 


for your automobile insurance. 
“Mr. Citizen”: I hap- 
pen to carry liability insurance, but con- 
that not, I 
question the connection between it and 
the cost of traffic accidents. 
Mr. SIMPSON: 


sidering most motorists do 


The connection is there, 
With more than 29,000 
people killed and almost a million in- 
jured in 1933, a big bill was involved. 
{nd it was paid! The motorists 
paid a share of this in the form of lia- 
bility insurance premiums took the most 
systematic method. Those who did not 
carry insurance and had accidents paid 
« big premium all at once, or else passed 
it on to the victim or the community. 

“Mr. Crrizen”: Well, I suppose 
that’s a fair way of looking at it. 

Mr. Stmpson: 
liability 


nevertheless. 


Ww ho 


All right, now to your 

premium must 
add a small but by no means negligible 
percentage of 


insurance you 


your general property 


taxes in figuring your annual “accident 
bill.” 

“Mr. Citizen”: Hold here. I 
idmit | pay more general property taxes 
than I like, but those go for general 

vernment administration. 

Mr. Simpson: Just remember that 

neral government administration” in- 

les such items as municipal medical 
of traffic accident cases, and the 
ng of the police department and 
civil courts. 


on, 


In all municipalities 
f the principal functions of the po- 


AMERICAN CITY JUNE, 


for 


THE LIGHTING OF MAYFIELD 
lice department is traffic control, which 
the underlying 
trafic accidents. As to 
courts, you know that a large 
a result of traf 
fic accidents, and the public pays a big 
the These 
be entered as 


has objective of reduc 


ing our civil 
proportion 
of the damage suits are 
costs. items, 


slice ot court 


and usually others, must 
indirect charges you pay in taxes on a 
count of traffic accidents. 

“Mr. Citizen”: But 


a house instead of owning one? 


suppose I rent 


In that event the land 


this bill 


Mr. Srmpson: 


lord simply with 
money. 


Now 


one 


pays your 
I am going to ask you to add in 


more item. And it is a large one 

part of your life insurance and personal 
You will 
insurance 
the 


destructive 


accident insurance premiums! 
that these 
calculated 


appreciate base 


rates were before auto 


had 


I don’t believe I am divulging 


mobile become such a 
weapon. 
a “trade secret” when I tell you that if 
traffic 
there must be a definite upward revision 
of the base rates of life 


accident 


casualties continue to increase, 
insurance and 


Already 


appre 


personal insurance. 


this trafic hazard has meant an 
ciable increase in the net cost of such 
insurance, through the reduction of divi 
dends you would otherwise have 
ceived. 


“Mr. 


becoming 


Are traffic fatalities 


significant 


CxTIzZEN”: 
a really factor in 
the cost of life insurance and personal 
accident insurance? 
Mr. Stimpson: To cite just one exam 
ple, I have in mind a large New Eng 
company nothing but life 
In two of the last 24 months 


over 60 per cent of the life claims paid 


land writing 


insurance. 


by this company represented traffic fatal 
They were 
admittedly, but it 
ceptional” months 


ities. exceptional months, 


takes 
like 


few “ex 
affect 


very 
those to 


1934 


ROAD, 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO 


materially the year’s mortality experi 


ence 
“Mr 
ible, and it 
thought 
Mr 
listed 


nual 


sounds re 
offers food for 


Phat 


certainly 


CITIZEN”: ison 


SIMPSON: By the way, have you 


br ing 


bill to 


enough items to 


trafhe 


your in 


accident the $88 | 


? 


mentioned ¢ 


“Mr. Citizen”: Enough and to spare 


I'm beginning to wonder whether the 
this town are as active as they 
ought to be in trafhe 


be done to 


officials in 


promoting 


What can 


Ssatety 
measures lessen 
the hazard? 


Mr. 


you a brief answer to that question, and 


SIMPSON: It isn’t easy to give 


there might e some difference of opin 
the 
Motorists 


safely. 


ion on it, but certainly first require 


ment 1s education 


must be 


taught how to drive Pedestrians 


must be taught how to cross 


streets 
safely. This educational program is al 
and it 


accl 


in schools, 
find that 
children are de 
It’s the older people, 
who ought to know better, that are caus 
ing the Take for 
You have a fine safety record. 
vet | don't take 
in a hurry or pre- 
take 
if you practiced your best normal dri 


How 


ready well under way 


is most encouraging to 


dents involving school 


creasing steadily. 


accidents vourself. 


instance, 


and wonder if you 


chances when you are 


occupied which you just wouldn’t 


ing behavior at all times. about 


? 
it 


“Mr. Crrizen”: 


Judge, I’m human 
But I do see the point and I'll try to 
keep the safety requirements in mind all 


the time when I’m driving, and when 
I'm a pedestrian, too. 
Mr. Simpson: Fine. 


for the second safety requirement, which 


Now we re re ady 


| believe is a uniform set oft ade quate 
To the “si 
pedestrian these regulations are 


trafic regulations. 


ind 


ife” driver 
not 
restrictions of personal liberty or initia- 
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Westinghouse Hollowspun 
standards, formed in a 
spinning mold, are un- 
surpassed in strength and 
durability. Tremendous 
centrifugal force expels all 


air and water pockets. 
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@ When shadows lengthen, some city streets become 
deserted . . . gloomy. . . unsafe. But on the “white 
ways” where adequate street lighting lends its cheerful 
brilliance, you'll find renewed activity . . . with throngs 
of people patronizing shops, restaurants and theaters 


. window shopping for tomorrow’s bargains. 


And in addition to aiding business, good lighting 
prevents crime, reduces accidents, facilitates traffic 
movement, increases property values, and adds to the 


beauty of your city. 


For an entire street lighting installation, from advi- 
sory planning service to a complete line of standards 
and luminaires, Westinghouse can assume complete re- 
sponsibility. Just ‘phone our nearest office or address 


Westinghouse Electric, Room 2-N, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
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hev are a code of instructions pre- 
by recognized experts to assist 
deciding what he should do to 
is safety obligations under vari- 
nditions. 

Citizen”: That’s a point of 
hich, frankly, hadn’t occurred to 
think people would pay more at- 

to traffic they 

of them in that light. 

Simpson: The third 
nt, I think, enforcement 
and thorough 


regulations if 

safety re- 
is 
of 


egulations in all instances where 


entorcement 


sness or irresponsibility enters in. 
is no other way to make some peo- 
ognize their safety obligations to 
elves and to others. 
Mr. Citizen”: No argument there. 
Simpson: Now, while the human 
the important all 
ety matters, we must not neglect the 
mechanical element. A be 
erated safely unless it is in good me- 
condition. My fourth safety 
that every car should 
have periodic inspections of such things 


is most in 


ent 
car cannot 
OF 
chanical 
requirement is 
as brakes, lights, horn, tires, wheel align- 

it, etc.. 


In some states these periodic inspections 


at a qualified service station. 


required; in some they are available 
if the motorist to make of 
Other states will, I believe, soon 
follow this lead. 

“Mr. Citizen”: Yes, 
inspections are well worth while. 

Mr. Under this heading of 
“mechanical element,” the trend in cer- 
tain major items of road design—such 
traffic circles, and di- 
vided roadways—has the objective of 
safety. Permanently marked 
traffic lanes and highway sidewalks are 
The legibility and 
attention-compelling value of stop and 
both by day and by 
night, is being given careful study. The 
safety aspect of light-colored pavements, 


wishes use 


them 
those periodic 


SIMPSON: 


as clover-leafs, 
greater 
salety developments. 


warning signs, 


offering better visibility by night, is be- 
could list 
many other things, but these are repre- 


ginning to be recognized. I 


sentative. 
Mr. Citizen”: Speaking of 
bility, except where the street light- 


night 


ng is pretty good, I don’t seem to see 
enough to feel very safe when I 


after dark. 


Simpson: You are not alone in 
feeling, and there is 
you should be careful 
ght. The human eye acts like a 
ra. Where the light is good, the 
takes quickly 


clearly. 


good reason 


especially 


“visual snapshots” 
But where the light is poor, 
eye must take “time exposures,” 
the picture is blurred and _ indis- 

The net result of this reduced 
ng ability” is that the traffic haz- 
by night in the average municipality 
yut double that by day. In individ- 

inicipalities, of course, this ratio 


or 


for JUNE, 19 


s altered the caliber of 
Which brings me to 
safety requirement No. 5—streets 
be adequately lighted. 

“Mr. Citizen”: Yes, but 
into money. If you are faced 
possibilities as defaulted 


materially by 
the street lighting. 


should 


that 


with 


runs 
such 
bonds or 


do 


un 


paid city employees, you can’t much 
about street lighting, can you? 


Mr. Oh, “do” 


thing about street lighting in any 


SIMPSON: you some- 
event 
the 


more 


You simply have more accidents if 


street lighting is neglected, and 


business, and lowered 
Our e 
have shown without question that reduc 
the 


The point is you pay 


crimes, and less 


property values. onomic studies 


tions in street lighting do not net 
public any saving. 
for good street lighting whether you have 
In fact, if the street light 
ing is poor, you usually pay the price of 
street about three 
over, through increased traffic 
and crime. 
“Mr. CITIzEn”: 
| 


the economic | 


it or not! 


lighting times 


good 


accidents 


How do 


ss from these preventable 


you fgure 
night accidents? 

Mr. The 
based upon the actual cost to the insur- 
companies of liability 
and damage claims. If anything, our 


SIMPSON: calculations are 


ance handling 
figures are too low, because they place 
no humanitarian or sentimental value on 
a fatality or an injury. 

“Mr. CITIzEN”: 
lighting is better than it really needs to 


Perhaps our street 
be to meet the requirements of public 
safety. How can we tell? 

Mr. Simpson: 
gineering Society has prepared a Code 
of Street Lighting the 
minimum illumination required for safety 


The Illuminating En- 


which defines 


The Blindness of the 


IGHTS OUT!” is a frequent or 
der in cities at present, since re 
duction of street-lighting ser- 
vice seems an easy way to economize, 
says the Public Administration Clearing 
House in a recent bulletin. Cleveland 
and Canton, Ohio, Yonkers, N. Y., and 
Lowell and Worcester, Mass., are among 
the municipalities cutting down on street 
illumination to make savings. 

The New Jersey League of Municipali 
ties, finding retrenchment in street-light 
ing service common among cities of that 
state, has taken steps to guard against 
great use of this economy measure. 
4 Committee Street and Highway 
Lighting and Safety has been appointed 
to study the situation throughout the 
state, so that standards of adequate light- 
ing may be established. 

According to the current issue of the 
League magazine. the Committee has laid 
out its work as follows: 

1. To determine how much lighting is 
necessary to permit safe use of streets 
and highways at night and how effec 


66 


too 


on 


> 


1 125 


You 
street-light 

Most mu 
about 


they 


classes of streets 
chee k your 
the Code. 


the way. have 


the 


very 


various 
an easily 


ing system against 


nic ipalities, by only 
half 


should 


as much street illumination 


to 


as 
have satety require 
that 
over-all expense to 


Mayor (¢ 


meet the 


ments is, to represent the lowest 


the 
Phank 


most 


public! 
Mr. 


constructive 


AIN: you, Simp 
discus 
resume official ca 
pacity, | should like to comment on the 
lighting Cleveland Heights. I 
it conforms rather to the 
All the lighting units are mod 


efficient 


for vour 
If I may 


son, 


Sion, 


my 
street in 
belie, closely 
Code. of 


ern construction, including re 


fractors, and are suspended on brackets 
the 


mounting height of 20 feet or more 


well with a 


The 
least 


out over street surtace 
glassware is washed thoroughly at 
four times a year, and the lamps are r 
On the thorough 
f the 10,000 
size, and 
4,000-lumen 


the 


plac ed pe riodic ally 
lumen 
the 


(400 


fares the lamps are « 
(1,000 candlepower ) 
the 
size 


on 
residence streets 


candlepower ) is smallest we 
use. 

I mentioned before that public safety 
is the first responsibility of a municipal 
government. In meeting that responsi 
bility adequate street illumination is just 
as important as adequate police and fire 
protection. We have made no reductions 
in our street-lighting service. 

Mr. Simpson: You are to be 
plimented. The hours of darkness, 
represent the 


natural hazard for traffic. 


com- 
with 
their low visibility, only 
I} 
improve our motoring manners generally, 
and let the other fellow beat 


sionally, and light out streets adequate 


great we 


us 


occa 


ly, we shall make progress 
o} toward traffic 


a great deal 


progress safety. 


“Lights Out!” Order 


tive lighting can be most economically 
applied and kept up. 

2. To gather data on the economic and 
humanitarian value of street and high 
way lighting from the standpoints of the 
safety of highway users, the safety of pe 
destrians from robbery and attack, and 
the safety of householders from burglary 
The part of street lighting in the « 
venience and attractiveness of the streets 
at night will also be 


observed. 
3. To inform municipalities how their 
lighting service can be improved for 
safety and convenience 
Street-lighting 
highway officials 
of An 
posed of illuminating engineers of utili 


of 


companies 


trafh« and 


committee 


engineers 
the 


coun il is com 


serve on 
eight. advisory 
automobile 


and 


and safety e 
clubs, 
councils. 

When the city of Detroit several vears 
its street lighting for the 
sake of economy, fatal traffic accidents by 
night increased 70 per 
cent 


ties ngineers 


insurance safety 


ago ¢ urtailed 


approximately 
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Lighting Budgets are Lower 
When Holophane 
Lights the Streets 
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OU pay for Holophane only once NO TRESPASSING -@= 


for Holophane units do not deterio- 
VN N ~os 
wpo 


rate in service. ... You pay only 
for useful light—for Holophane shapes the A\/\ de 
light scientifically to the character of the 
street and to the demands of traffic. 


Since 1922 there have been, on the average, 
11,736 Holophane Refractors in service on the 
streets of Milwaukee every year. The average 
number of units broken each year is 220 
or only 1.9%. 


lor engineering service, address Holophane 
Co., Ine., 342 Madison Ave., New York. 
Offices also in Toronto. Works, Newark, Ohio. 


Ilumination Service since 1898 


Holo hane 











Rot-Proof, even over ground floor 
concrete! .... 


Here was a problem! A High School* basement room 


with concrete floor. Dampness had even caused base- 
boards to rot in spots. Room was needed . . . badly... 
for Domestic Science. Mastipave was laid... problem 
instantly solved! For four years, during the rainy sea- 
son, water has stood in one corner of the room. . . but 
the Mastipave has not been injured . . . remains good- 
looking through it all! Rot-proof . .. vermin-proof ... 
slip-proof, even when wet... no other floor cov ering 
could have tackled this job successfully. Write for 
Booklet AC *Name on request 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC. THE COTT-A-LAP CO. 
475 Brannan St., San Francisco, Calif. Somerville, New Jersey 


Branches in Principal Cities 


THE LOW-COST, LONG-LIFE FLOOR COVERING 


ni ASTIPAVE 


remember to mention THe AMerican City 
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